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Preface 


There are many books on statistical methods, but most of them seem 
to be written for economists and biologists, and an engineer who wishes 
to study the subject is to some extent handicapped by having to cope 
with unfamiliar terms, particularly in the examples. I have written this 
book with his needs, and especially those of the traffic engineer, very 
much in mind. Many of the examples are taken from studies on which 
I have been engaged during the course of my work on roads. For the 
traffic engineer, in particular, statistical methods are an essential tool, 
and he can hardly carry out his work without them. 

The book is not a complete manual of the subject, and the underlying 
theory is outside its scope. A small bibliography is included, and some 
of the works in that include fuller bibliographies for further reference. 
The superior numbers after names in the text are references to the 
bibliography. 

As the book is also intended for students, I have included some 
elementary examples, and described them in some detail. For this I 
can only ask the indulgence of those more advanced in the subject. 

My thanks are due to Professor A. N. Black, to Professor H. E. 
Daniels, and especially to Dr. Alan Millery for much helpful criticism 
and advice, to my wife and daughter for help with the typing of the 
manuscript, and to the Institutions of Civil. Engineers, of Structural 
Engineers, of Municipal Engineers and of Highway Engineers for the 
use of material taken from papers presented to them. | 

I am specially indebted to the late Professor Sir Ronald Fisher, F.R.S., 
Cambridge; Dr. Frank Yates, F,R.S., Rothamstead; and Oliver & Boyd 
Ltd., Edinburgh, for permission*to reprint Tables’ E to H from their 
book Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research. 
For more complete tables than those given here, reference should be 
made to that work. 


J. J. LEEMING 
January 1963 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introductory: Terminology and Symbols 


‘A statistical analysis, properly conducted, is a delicate dissec- 
tion of uncertainties, a surgery of suppositions.’ MORONEY. 


‘To know that no quality is sharply and uniquely defined, that 
every quality is of a blurred statistical nature, is of first 
importance to the man who represents it by a single number.’ 

PROFESSOR LEVY.* 


The two quotations above aptly describe the fundamental principles 
underlying statistical methods. These are used to study variations and 
uncertainties. The variations and uncertainties may arise from ordinary 
experimental error, or, more probably—and especially more probably 
in traffic studies, where our data are of a particularly blurred statistical 
nature—they will arise from the essential complexity of the study 
itself. This complexity may be due to the interaction of many factors. 
Some of these may be unknown to us—indeed they may not even occur 
to us—while we do know others, and may include them in our study. 
In traffic studies, of course, we are dealing especially with that most 
unpredictable of all factors, human nature. 

The use of statistical methods in our studies will enable us to achieve 
a number of useful ends. First of all, we can present a mass of apparently 
indigestible data in the form of more easily understood ‘parameters’, or 
representative figures, or by means of tables or diagrams, and so present 
them to our employers, or the public, or their representatives such as 
councillors. It is, however, only fair to add that they can be presented 
in misleading form, and so we must be able to perceive this, and avoid it. 

A second end, of particular importance in our types of study, is that 
we can study the interaction of the various effects. Assume that we have 

* James Forrest Lecture. Institution of Civil Engineers, 1953. 
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three, denoted by a, ὃ and c. It is a not uncommon practice to fix one, 
say c, and then study the variation of a and ὃ. But to do this may have 
the effect of falsifying the result, because if c is important the variation 
of a and ὁ may not be quite the same with a fixed c as it would be if c 
were allowed to vary freely. By the use of statistical methods we can 
allow all factors to vary, and then analyse the resulting data to find 
those which are important, and those which are not important. For 
example, in a study of road curvature carried out by Professor A. N. 
Black and myself, the behaviour of drivers on curves was a fundamental 
part of the study. It was obviously possible that this might vary accord- 
ing to the hand of the curve. If this was so, it would then clearly be 
necessary to analyse each hand of curve separately, and that would have 
doubled the work involved. In an early stage of the analysis, however, 
it was found that there was no reason to think that the drivers’ behaviour 
on curves of different hand varied materially; so all curves could be 
included in the same analysis, without increase of work. 

This leads to a third end in the use of statistical methods, the cheapen- 
ing of work by the reduction of time and labour. We are faced with a 
double difficulty. On the one hand, the variations necessarily mean that 
the volume of data collected must be large, so that any extremes may 
cancel each other’s effects. On the other hand, the large volume of data 
involves time and labour, and therefore cost. The judicious use of 
statistical methods will enable us to arrive at the best compromise 
between excessive cost on the one hand and inaccuracy due to in- 
sufficient data on the other. 


Terminology and Symbols 


There is some difference in practice in statistical terminology and 
symbols, especially in the latter. Some of these are of considerable, and 
possibly unnecessary, complexity, and some standardization is very 
desirable. In this book, the practice of R. A. Fisher has been followed, 
with one or two very minor modifications. Not only is Fisher one of 
the founding fathers of the subject, but his symbols are probably the 
most practical and simple. 

In the rest of the book, when a term is defined it is shown in italics. 
The number of the page on which it is defined is also shown in italics 
in the index. 

Most of the actual symbols are described below when they first occur, 
but some of the more general are described here. The sum of a number 
of quantities of a function denoted by some such symbol as x is denoted 
by S(x). So this symbol means the sum of a number of quantities x, or 
whatever letter is within the bracket. If no letter is included within the 
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bracket, and the whole symbol S() is put at the bottom of a column of 
figures, it means the sum of the column. The sum of a number of such 
sums is denoted by SS(x). So this symbol means the sum of a number 
of sums, themselves each of a quantity x. If the quantity is squared or 
cubed, its sum is denoted by S(x”) or S(x°), except that if the quantity 
within the bracket is a sum or difference of two quantities, it is denoted 
thus, S(x+y)?. So this means the sum of a number of quantities 
(x+y)?. If, on the other hand, the sum itself is squared, this is denoted 
by S7(x), or S7(x+y). So this means the sum of a number of quantities 
x, or (x+y), the sum itself being squared. 

In general, the summation symbol is used to mean the sum of all 
available observations, theoretically without limit if applicable, though 
it may be used to mean the sum of a limited number of observations. 
This is almost always clear from the context, and the insertion of limits 
is not usually really necessary, though it is often done. To do so, how- 
ever, adds an appearance of complexity, and it is best avoided if possible. 
Sometimes a suffix is used, such as S,() or S,() for such things as the 
sum of an array or a family, terms to be described later. These suffixes 
will need careful attention from a student. 

Another pair of symbols of which much use is made are n and N. 
The first, 7, is used to denote the number of observations, while N is 
used to denote the number of ‘degrees of freedom’, an important term 
which is defined later. As a symbol for an indefinite number of integers, 
j is used, apart from its use in another sense in one of the examples. In 
this case no confusion is likely to arise. 

The symbol of straight brackets, e.g. |x—|, is used to denote the 
positive value of the difference within the bracket. These differences are 
often squared in the analyses, and so in such cases the sign of the differ- 
ence does not matter. 

It must be explained also, at the start, that some of the terms of 
mathematical origin do not always bear quite the same shade of meaning 
when used in statistical methods as they do in ordinary mathematical 
usage. For example, a type of equation called a ‘regression equation’ 
may be derived statistically; although this looks like a mathematical 
equation, it cannot be treated in quite the same way. This is explained 
in the appropriate place. 

For the benefit of students, some of the algebraic transformations 
used are derived in Chapter 16 at the end of the book. In that chapter 
they are numbered in sections. A reference is given, in the appropriate 
context, to the section of Chapter 16 containing the derivation. This 
saves interrupting the main argument. An understanding of the method 
of derivation should, however, be of help to students. 
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In all the analyses which follow, tabulations are necessary. They in- 
volve much work which is tedious, but this is unavoidable. Most of it 
is purely arithmetical, but some of the calculations have to be done very 
accurately, because they involve the differences of large quantities. Later 
stages can often be done on the slide rule. Careful setting out of the 
tabulations will be of help in making them seem less confusing, and 
foolscap paper ruled in quarter-inch squares is very useful. It is always 
well worth while to spend a little time and care in setting out and ruling 
up a tabulation. 


CHAPTER 2 


Presenting the Data: 
Counting; Tables; Diagrams 


Most operations in statistical methods begin with a count of some 
operation or other, as a means of collecting the data. The actual method 
used in counting will naturally depend on the size and complexity of 
the problem being studied, and it is impossible to do more than give a 
few examples here. Of course, if there are comparatively few observa- 
tions there is very little difficulty; we can count them directly. 

Among the earliest examples used in this book are counts of timings 
of the speed of vehicles along stretches of road. These have been used 
to find out the effect of speed limits, or whether a speed limit is needed. 
These counts rarely timed more than about two hundred vehicles at a 
time, and the only information needed was the speed, apart from 
whether the vehicle was a private car, or a commercial vehicle which 
would already be subject to a speed limit. In these circumstances the 
counting of the speed values to make up the tables for analysis is 
straightforward. It is always, however, essential to be methodical. So 
that the counts can easily be done and checked, and also so that they 
can be easily intelligible to others besides the original observer, it is 
usual practice to mark each individual observation counted by a 
vertical stroke, thus . This is done in the group or class in which the 
observation occurs, and then one marks each fifth observation by 
striking out the preceeding four with a diagonal stroke, thus TN. 
A count of twelve then appears thus: IN IN 

When the data are more complex, this procedure cannot be followed, 
and some form of card technique must be used. In the curve study 
already mentioned, the data were very complex, and this will serve as 
a useful example. The theory being studied was that drivers follow an 


invariable practice on all curves of using a fixed rate of change of 
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sideways—or ‘lateral’—acceleration when entering a curve, except when 
racing. To test this theory, a recording accelerometer which records the 
force directly with a moving stylus on to a moving strip of paper was 
carried in a large number of vehicles, with different drivers, and on a 
large number of curves. It was clear at the start that if the theory should 
prove to be wrong—and very early in the study this was found to be 
the case—a number of different possibilities would open up, and a fresh 
theory would have to be found, if possible. It so happened that a suit- 
able theory could not be found, but it still needed an extensive analysis 
to find that out. All this meant that as much data as possible had to be 
recorded for each individual curve. These included particulars of the 
road, the vehicle and the driver, the speed, and the hand of the curve, 
all of which were noted at the time of recording. The lateral force 
experienced on the curve, its rate of change, both at entrance and exit, 
and the proportion of the curve used as transition—i.e. when the steering 
wheel was being turned in entering and leaving the curve—were later 
calculated from the accelerometer record. Thus there were quite a 
number of observations to be recorded for each individual curve. The 
study was also made in war-time, and during the course of my ordinary 
duties, so that financial resources were limited. 

In this case, the observations were all typed on to small cards identical 
in size, with each quality in the same place, and each denoted where 
applicable by a convenient letter or symbol available on the typewriter. 
If the observation was a number, that number would be typed in. To 
take an easy example, the hand of the curve was denoted by an R or 
an L in the chosen place on the card. When an analysis was to be made, 
the cards would be sorted into piles of the particular qualities needed 
and then counted, or sorted again into groups of other qualities, as 
necessary. An early analysis was to find out if the driver’s behaviour 
varied with the hand of the curve; so the cards were sorted into two 
piles of L and R, and these two piles were then sorted again into the 
other qualities needed for the analysis. As a result of this operation it 
was found, as already mentioned above, to be improbable that the 
drivers’ behaviour was affected by the hand of the curve, so that this 
could be neglected in the later analyses. At first sight this procedure of 
typing on to cards may appear to involve difficulties in the sorting, but 
a little practice soon makes it easy to spot the particular quality needed, 
in its place on the card. 

A more elaborate method, saving much labour in sorting, but more 
expensive in equipment, is the use of some form of punched card. These 
are of two main types. In the simplest form the sorting and counting 
are done manually, in the other type these are done electrically. A form 
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of manually sorted card is the Paramount. This has holes punched 
round the outer edges of the card, and the top right-hand corner of 
the card is cut off so that it can be seen that all the cards are piled the 
right way when they are to be sorted. Each hole is taken to represent 
some quality or other, and when that quality is present on the card, the 
hole is opened out with a ticket punch. If that quality is required, the 
cards are piled, and a bodkin is passed through the hole representing it. 
Then when the pile is shaken, all the cards containing that quality will 
fall off the bodkin, while the rest will remain on it. The cards can be 
bought plain, or can be printed specially to requirements. The makers 
of the cards are usually prepared to give advice and help in their design 
for any particular operation. 

The cost of the card, and its size, depend on the number of holes, 
and by careful design we can reduce this number, though possibly at 


Fig. 1. Part of Paramount type of punched card, illustrating the design 
of holes for three decades. 


the cost of some extra work in sorting. If there are only two categories 
of any one quality, we need allot a hole to only one of them. Thus for 
the hand of curve, which can only be left or right, it would only be 
necessary to use, say, one hole for right-hand curves. Then, in sorting, 
all the cards for right-hand curves would fall out, those for the left-hand 
curves remaining on the bodkin. A more elaborate example would be 
time, in years. Suppose we needed to card, for example, accidents over 
the years: it would need a very large and expensive card if we had one 
hole for each year, but we can represent a large number of years in a 
very few holes by alloting one hole to each decade, and then five other 
holes to the years in the decade. This is shown in Fig. 1, from which it 
will be seen that we can represent the thirty years between 1940 and 
1969 in eight holes. In Fig. 1, the holes are shown punched for the year 
1959. In sorting for this year, the cards would be piled, and the bodkin 
put through the hole marked 195. The cards falling out would be those 
for the 1950’s. The rest would be put aside. The cards for the 195 
decade would be piled again, and the bodkin put through the hole for 7. 
In this case, the cards falling would be for the three years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. Then these would be piled again, and the bodkin put through 
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the hole marked 2. The cards which then fell out would be those for 
1959. 

The most labour-saving type of all are punched cards which can be 
analysed electrically. The relevant equipment is not always available, 
and it is more dependent on specialist cooperation; it is not described 
here. It may sometimes happen, however, that even when the electrical 
machines are available, cards of the Paramount type still have their uses. 
In Dorset, although the electrical machines are available, the Paramount 
type cards are being used for a study being made to find out the average 
life of surface dressings with different kinds of binder and of stone. For 
this type of study, which is a long-term one, the cards can act as the 
permanent office record of the dressings, as well as being used in the 
analyses. The study has been going on for thirteen years, but no strong 
conclusion has emerged yet because of the long life of some of tbe 
dressings, and also of the size of the sample needed. Thus it is of 
advantage to have some record of the individual dressings for office 
reference. The punching of the cards makes it easy to find any particular 
dressing. 

Turning now to the general principles, if the quality we are consider- 
ing is measurable or countable, it is usual to refer to it as the variate. 
The word ‘stochastic’ is sometimes used (adjectively), but has little to 
recommend it. We may think of the variate as the statistical equivalent 
of the algebraic variable, though as a special type with a probability 
attached to it. An algebraic variable will have an infinitely smooth 
variation from positive infinity to negative infinity, but our variate, 
though theoretically the same, will be found in practice to have a num- 
ber of scattered values. We may therefore find that we have a number of 
observations of one value, but none of another, though in most of our 
work they will tend to be distributed about a central value. We will then 
want to know which is the more probable value, and we also want to 
present the scattered data in some clearer form. 

Tables in general will be tolerably familiar, but there is one type much 
used in statistical methods, both as a means of presenting the data, and 
as a basis for calculations, which must be described in some detail. This 
is the grouped table, which is a very convenient way of presenting a 
large sample. 

In this, the range of the variate is divided into a number of groups of 
an equal smaller range within the main range, and all observations 
within a group are counted together, as if they were all of the value of 
the centre reading of the group. Ten to a dozen is the most convenient 
number of groups, though the number is purely a matter of ease of 
calculation. It should preferably not be less than eight. 
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Some of the examples used in the book are counts of speeds of 
vehicles, and so speed may be used as an illustration of the process. 
The range of speeds observed was from about 12 miles/h to about 
60 miles/h, and so twelve groups of 4 miles/h cover most of the obser- 
vations conveniently, and the grouping used will be one of 4 miles/h. 
This range, of 4 miles/h, is called the unit of grouping. 

Table 1 shows two sets of observations of the speeds of traffic, each 
set consisting of the sum of a number of separate timings taken at 


TABLE 1. TIMINGS OF VEHICLE SPEEDS 


(a) Within speed limits. (5) In lengths where a speed limit has 
been demanded 


miles/h | Frequency |Cumulativ Phen 
f f 


Frequency |Cumulative 
f 


| 
56/60 
52/56 
48/52 
44/48 
40/44 
36/40 
32/36 
28/32 
24/28 
20/24 | 
16/20 | 
12/16 bo ad 


| 
| Sum S(f) | 793 
et Ty a ΣῈΣ ἃ 


different places and at different times. The first set, denoted by (a), 
covers timings taken on roads subject to the 30 miles/h speed limit. 
Some of these were in stretches fully built-up in all senses of the word, 
and some in stretches only partly built-up, but covered by street light- 
ing, and so automatically subject to the limit. The second set, denoted 
by (5), were taken in stretches physically similar, but for various 
reasons—or absence of reason!—were not subject to the speed limit. 
In these cases a restriction had been demanded by some such body as 
a Parish Council. 

These timings are made so that full and careful consideration can be 
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given to the need for a speed limit. There is much public demand for 
them, and great—though possibly misplaced—confidence is placed in 
them by many people. On the other hand they restrict motorists, and 
involve the punishment of infringers; so both justice and the public 
interest demand that they should not be imposed without very careful 
consideration, and that the case for them should be very strong. 

The timings are here being considered as part of a general study of 
the speed limit, and the object of the present analysis is to find out if 
there is any evidence to show whether motorists behave differently in 
roads which are physically similar, but of which some have the limit, 
while some have not. In other words, to see whether the motorist adjusts 
his speed to an imposed limit, or to road conditions. Further analyses 
will be made with the same data later in the book. 

In Table 1 the top line, containing numbers from 1 to 7, is merely 
the numbering of the columns for ease of explanation in the text. This 
practice is followed throughout most of the rest of the book. It does 
not form part of the analysis and is done merely for convenience in this 
book, and need not be done in the ordinary way. 

Then column 1 sets out the range of speeds in groups of 4 miles/h. 
Thus the bottom line covers the range of speeds between 12 and 16 
miles/h, the next line above those between 16 and 20 miles/h, and so 
on up the table. In practice, all speeds from 12 miles/h, up to, but not 
actually reaching, 16 miles/h, were included in the first group. Strictly 
speaking, any recordings of exact figures of 12, 16, 20 miles/h and so 
on should have been given half to the group above, and half to the 
group below. In a small sample this might be important, but with large 
ones such as these it is not worth doing. 

The number of recordings in any one group is called the frequency, 
and is denoted by the letter { The frequencies of the cars travelling on 
the set (a)—30 miles/h speed limit—stretches are given in column 2 
of the table in the groups in which they occurred. Thus in these places, 
one car was timed at between 12 and 16 miles/h, eleven between 16 
and 20 miles/h, fifty-six between 20 and 24 miles/h, and so on up the 
column. In column 5 the same thing has been done for the stretches 
on which the limit has been demanded. At the foot of the two columns 
they are added up to give the total number of cars timed in the two 
sets, or S(f) according to the symbolism already explained. These 
totals will be seen to be 793 for the set (a) and 1660 for set (b). Both 
are large samples, but not abnormally lai ge for traffic studies, in which 
the variations are apt to be wide. Columns 3, 4, 6 and 7 will be used 
later. 

There are many types of diagram, most of which will be familiar. 


| 


| 
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Three types, which are of particular use statistically, will be described 
here. The first is the histogram, sometimes also called a block diagram. 
It sets out the quality being studied—speed in this instance—as abscissa, 
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Fig. 2. Histograms of the speed timings in Table 1 
(a) Timings within speed limits. 
(b) Timings in lengths where speed limits had been demanded. 


and the frequency as ordinate, showing the latter as blocks covering 
the corresponding groups to scale. 

Histograms of the two sets of timings from Table 1 are given in Fig. 2. 
The speed is set out on the abscissa, and also the groups corresponding 
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to those on the table, to scale. Then on each group is drawn a rectangle 
of height according to the frequency of the recordings in the group, 
measured to scale on the ordinate. Thus, in the 28/32 miles/h group 
of the set (a) timings, the frequency from the table, column 2, is 219, 
so that the height of the rectangle to scale on that group is 219. That 
rectangle or block is shown cross-hatched on the figure. The same thing 
is done for all the other groups. The figure shows the two histograms 
which result. It also shows how the whole diagram gives us a useful 
impression of the distribution of the speeds in the two sets of timings, 
and that it does so more realistically, and in a more easily understand- 
able form, than the table. 

If the unit of grouping had been very small, and the sample a very 
large one indeed, a nearly smooth curve would result, getting more and 
more smooth as the unit of grouping is reduced. If an infinite sample 
had been obtained, the shape of the resulting curve would probably be 
as shown in a full line on the two histograms, on which it has been 
drawn by inspection. From this, it will be seen that the distribution of 
the timings covered a sort of roughly bell-shaped and nearly sym- 
metrical distribution about a central value, though with some tendency 
for it to be skew towards the slow side, and with a slight tail towards 
the higher speeds. 

Another type of diagram which is of importance in traffic studies is 
the percentile curve, sometimes called an ogive. When this has been 
plotted it enables the percentage of observations falling below—or 
above, at choice—any desired value, to be read off the curve. As an 
illustration of the use of this type of curve, it may be mentioned that 
in the U.S.A. it is becoming the practice to impose speed limits of the 
nearest round figure to that speed which 85% of the traffic is not 
exceeding, or which 15% of it is exceeding. The argument behind this 
practice is that the great majority of drivers are reasonable, competent 
people who can be trusted to decide what is a safe speed to use under 
any given conditions; so if a limit based on the speed they use is 
imposed, some at least of the other sort of driver may think that the 
limit is justified, and observe it themselves. It also has the advantage 
that it brings an element of reason into the limit which is absent in the 
British fixed one of 30 miles/h, especially as this has been imposed in 
many cases quite arbitrarily. It is claimed that this ‘percentile limit’ has 
been successful in reducing accidents, especially fatal accidents. Its 
adoption in this country has been suggested, and in Dorset a percentile 
curve is always plotted for the timings made in a place where a speed 
limit has been demanded, for the guidance of the committee considering 
the matter. 
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The method of computing a percentile curve is included in Table 1 
(page 9), in columns 3 and 4 for the set (a) timings and in columns 
6 and 7 for the set (b) timings. The first step is to sum the frequencies 
cumulatively. This can be done indifferently from the top or the bottom 
of the column, entirely at the choice of the computer. For reasons which 
will appear later, it is here done from the top. This operation is done 
in columns 3 and 6. Taking column 3, for the set (a) timings, the first 
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Fig. 3. Percentile curves for the timings in Table 1 


frequency is 1, in the 52/56 group, and this is entered in the same line 
in column 3. In the next line the frequency is 6, and this figure is added 
to the first one, of 1, to give 7 in the next line of column 3. The next 
frequency below, 21, is then added to this, giving 28, and entered into 
the next line of column 3, and so on down the column. The last figure, 
in the last line in which a frequency occurs—here the 12/16 group, 
should give the sum of the total number of timings, i.e. 507), if the 
working is correct. A similar process is done for the set (b) timings in 
column 6. 

The next step is to work out, and enter into column 4—or 7 as the 
case may be—the percentage of the total number of observations 
represented by the entry in each line of column 3 or 6. Thus, again 


᾿ 
‘ 
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taking column 3, the number in the first line, namely 1, is 0:1% of the 
total of 793, and this figure is entered into the same line of column 4. 
The next number in column 3, namely 7, is 0.997 of 793, and so on 
down the column. 

In drawing the diagram (Fig. 3), the speeds are again plotted as 
abscissa, and the percentage as ordinate. On one side of the diagram, 
on the ordinate line, the percentages are plotted upwards from the 
bottom. This is done on the left side in Fig. 3, and the line shows the 


Number of deaths 


t ὦ Ν Ω 
Ο re) Ο᾽ o 
~ Year 0) 3 
Fig. 4. Dot diagram: accidental deaths in England and Wales from 
1946 to 1959 


@ Deaths in accidents other than motor vehicle traffic accidents. 
x Deaths in motor vehicle traffic accidents. 


percentage of vehicles travelling slower than the speed V, given by the 
intercept of the plotted curve on the abscissa. On the other side the 
percentages are plotted downwards, and this line reads the percentage 
travelling faster than the speed V. 

In this case, the curve is plotted from the top, as the calculation has 
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been done that way. The percentage figure in column 4 or 6 is plotted 
against the lower speed of its group range, because the percentage is 
that of speeds greater than the lower speed of the group. For example, 
the percentage in the 40/44 group of set (a) is 8-2, and this is the per- 
centage of cars travelling at over 40 miles/h. If the percentage had 
been calculated from the bottom, the reverse would apply, and the 
percentages would be plotted against the upper speed for the group. 
Here, for the set (a) curve, 0:1% on the right-hand line is plotted 
against 52 miles/h, 0-°9% against 48 miles/h, and so on. The points 
so plotted are then joined by a smooth curve. In Fig. 3 the set (a) 
timings are plotted in a full line, and those for the set (b) timings in 
a dashed line. Below the 60%-40 &% line the two curves coincide. The 
85%-15% or 85 percentile line has been drawn on, and it will be seen 
that the 85 percentile speed for curve (a) is about 38 miles/h, and for 
curve (b) about 39 miles/h. The curves also indicate that the principal 
effect of the imposed limit seems to have been slightly to reduce the 
highest speeds, with little or no effect on the speeds below about 
33 miles/h. The reduction is, however, not very marked. 

A percentile curve is usually of the shape shown on the figure. Differ- 
ent conditions will affect its scale, but not usually its general shape. 

If the data contain values of two variates x and y, they may be 
plotted, using a dot—with or without some distinguishing mark such 
as a cross, circle or triangle—for each observation, in the usual way. 
In our work, the dots will usually be scattered, sometimes in an approx- 
imation to a line of some sort, as in Fig. 4, but sometimes quite indis- 
criminately. This is called a dot diagram, and Fig. 4 is an example. 

Plotting a dot diagram sometimes helps to give some idea whether 
there is likely to be some relationship between x and y. A quick ap- 
proximate method of finding this out is given by Quenouille.? The 
diagram plotted in Fig. 4 will be used in an analysis in Chapter 10, 
which will show that there is a probable relationship in both cases, as 
one might expect from examining the figure. 


Example 2.1. The figures on page 16 show the winter rainfall for the Thames Basin, 
taken from a paper by Andrews.* 

Arrange these data into a grouped table, draw a histogram and a percentile curve. 
From the latter curve deduce the percentage of water years with rainfall above 22 in 
per winter, and below 12 in per winter. 


Note: To show the distribution, it is suggested that the unit of grouping should 
be 1 in of rain. 


* Andrews, F. M.: ‘Some Aspects of the Hydrology of the Thames Basin’; Proc. 
Instn. Civil Engrs. 21 (1962), Paper No. 6568. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Population and its Distribution 


The subject under study is called the population or sometimes the 
universe. This may be thought of as the aggregate of an infinite number 
of observations of the type being considered, though a population may 
be divided into sub-populations for some purposes. Thus we may 
consider the population—in the conventional sense of the word—of the 
whole world, that is, man as a whole. But we may also consider the 
population of any one country or region of the world, and it would be 
possible, and legitimate, to compare the characteristics of the sub- 
population with those of the whole population, or with those of other 
sub-populations. While under analysis, these sub-populations would 
themselves be populations in the statistical sense of the word. 

In such cases, while the word ‘infinite’ may be used to describe the 
population, it is not necessarily used in its full mathematical sense. It 
can be used in this sense, but statistically it may also be used to denote 
a large number which may yet be countable. 

In general, if we are considering measurements, the population would 
be an infinite number—in the mathematical sense—of the type of 
measurement being studied, and these would constitute the variate. 
But the data we actually have are inevitably only a part of the popula- 
tion, and this part is called the sample. The problem may be to find out 
the characteristics of the population from those of the sample, or, if 
two or more samples have been gathered, we may want to know whether 
they can be thought of as belonging to the same population, or as drawn 
from different ones. But, before we can consider how this can be done, 
we must study how the population is distributed, because if it is not 
distributed in some way it will have no scatter, and can be considered 


as a single number. 
17 
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DISTRIBUTIONS 


(i) The Binominal Distribution 


The simplest and most familiar case of a chance distribution is the 
spin of a coin. If the coin is true, the probability of the fall of a head 
is the same as that of a tail. Probabilities are always expressed in 
fractions or decimals, and their sum in any given case is always unity; 
so we express the probability of either the head or the tail of a coin 
falling as 4, and the total probability is (4+4)=1. We might alter- 
natively say that the chance is one in two of either event. 

This does not mean, of course, that we ought to expect that every 
time a head falls the next event should be a tail. We know that it is not. 
We merely mean that in a very large number of throws of a true coin, 
the proportion of heads or tails tends to be roughly equal, and that the 
larger the number of throws, the more will the two proportions tend 
to be equal. But, however many throws have been made, and whatever 
the result has been hitherto, the probability of a head in the next throw 
is still 4. 

In general terms, it is usual to call the occurrence of some event, at 
choice, a success, and to denote its probability by p. Then its non- 
occurrence—or the occurrence of any other event—would be called a 
failure, and its probability would be denoted by gq. If for the spin of 
the coin we call the fall of a head a success, we have that 


(p+q) = (3+4)=1 


There may, of course, be more than two probabilities if there are more 
than two different events which could take place. An example will be 
given below. But even so, the probabilities will still add up to unity. 
We may now go on to an equally familiar, but more complicated, 
case, that of the ordinary six-sided die. If we select the fall of a six as 
a success, and denote its probability by p as usual, and call the fall of 
any other number a failure, with its probability as g, we would then 
have that p=4, since there is one chance in six that a six will fall. 


Then q=2, and (p+q) =(4+4) =1 


Extending all this, and putting it into more general terms, it was 
shown by the French mathematician Bernouilli in the eighteenth century 
that the probability of getting a given proportion of either successes or 
failures in a random sample of 1, 2,3, 4,...r trials will be given by 
the terms of the expansion, by means of the binomial theorem, of the 


expression 
Ρ (p+q) 
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For this reason, the distribution is known as the binomial distribution. 

Returning to the dice, if we throw two of them at a time, there are 

two alternatives, i.e. a success or a failure—so that in this case r= 2, 

and by the expression given, the probabilities in a single throw are 
(p+q) = ($+)? = 36 (1410425) 


If, then, we threw the two dice 36 times, so as to get whole numbers, 


Assumed 
origin 


Fig. 5. The normal distribution 


The figures are the ordinates to the curve at intervals of 0:20 measured from the 
centre-line of the curve and calculated with o= 1. 


we would expect to get two sixes—i.e. two successes—once; one six 
ten times; and no sixes at all twenty-five times. 


(ii) The Normal Distribution 
The binomial distribution is unsymmetrical and discontinuous, but 
it becomes more and more continuous and symmetrical as r increases. 
When r increases without limit, the distribution becomes completely 
symmetrical and continuous; one can show that it is expressed by the 
equation 
(1) 


1 (το) 
2 
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In this expression, x is the variate, f is the probability density of any 
value of x, e has its usual meaning of the base of Napierian logarithms, 
and μ and o are functions which will be described later. They have 
replaced the probability p and the power r which, it will be seen, do 
not form part of the equation. 

A probability density is a function which has the property that when 
it is plotted in a curve such as is shown in Fig. 5 (page 19), the area of 
the curve between two values of x such as x, and x, multiplied by the 
number of observations gives the number of times the values of x 
between x, and x, would be expected to occur. 

The distribution represented by equation 1 is the most important one 
with which we have to deal, and the analyses which will be described 
in most of the rest of this book are based on its properties. It is called 
the normal distribution, or the Gaussian distribution, after the German 
mathematician Gauss. Its shape is shown in Fig. 5. The figure also 
shows the functions μ and o, which will be discussed below. About 
two-thirds of the observations will lie within the area bounded by the 
two lines distant o from the central value denoted by uy. 

The binomial distribution, and the Poisson distribution, which will 
be described next, are discrete. That is, we have in them a finite number 
of different probabilities. The normal distribution, and the exponential 
distribution, also to be described later, on the other hand, follow a 
continuous curve. The probability of the occurrence of any deviation d 
from the central value μ, as shown in Fig. 5, is given by the area cut off, 
outwards from the centre, by the vertical lines located by the dimension 
εἰ. If dis equal to o, then about one-third of the area is cut off by the 
two vertical lines located by the dimension o, as mentioned above. 


(iii) The Poisson Distribution 

It has been said above that the probabilities given by the binomial 
distribution are found by the expansion of the expression (p+q)’, but 
when either p or q in this expression is of the order 1/r, the probabilities 
of getting 0,1,2,3,4,..j events are given by the terms of the series 

m?> m?> ἣν m! 

at’ ν᾽, at iv) 
This is called the Poisson series, after the French mathematician Poisson. 
It applies when the probability of an event occurring is very small, but 
when the number of possibilities of its occurring is very large. This 
series occurs in traffic studies, and will be considered in detail below. 


“Ὁ m, 


(iv) The Exponential Distribution 
When events are randomly distributed in time, their distribution may 
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be covered by what is known as the exponential distribution. This is 
defined by the expression 


hemaer ts vis rere wok: he 


in which 1 is a number derived from the data, such as the rate of flow 
of traffic, ζω is a probability density, and e has its usual meaning of the 
base of Napierian logarithms. This distribution will also be described 
in detail below. 


(v) Other Distributions 


There are many other types of distribution, and diagrams of a few 
of them are given in Fig. 6. Some of them are not uncommon. The type 


(a) 0 (b) ’ (c) 
Fig. 6. Some types of distribution other than the normal distribution 


shown in Fig. 6b was found for the proportion of the total length of a 
curve used by drivers as transition, in the curve study already described. 
This proportion is a ratio, and so by definition varies from zero to unity. 
The curve of Fig. 6c represents roughly the observed rate of certain 
types of accident when plotted against the age of the victims. That is 
to say, the accident rate is higher in the very young or the very old, with 
a minimum in middle age. 


Changing the Distribution 


It is possible, and legitimate, to change the distribution of a quality 
into another distribution by changing the function in which it is 
expressed. This is sometimes important, because some of the tests 
described below depend on the quality studied being distributed 
normally, or nearly normally. If its distribution is markedly not normal 
it can often be made more normal by using some function of it such as 
the logarithm or the square. This operation may sometimes also be 
used to save work in the analysis—an aspect of the matter to be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. 

Sometimes it is not even possible for the quality to be normally 
distributed. An example of this, mentioned in the preceding Section v 
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of this chapter, was the proportion of transition, plotted in Fig. 60. 
The same remark would apply to any proportion, since this must, by 
definition, vary from unity to zero. The normal distribution must in 
theory vary from positive to negative infinity. The fact that extreme 
values are rare does not alter the principle. 

This can be avoided by expressing a proportion in the form of a 
function z, defined by the expression 


z=4[log,P—log,(i-P)] .... (3) 
In this expression, P is the proportion, varying from 0 to 1, and the 
logarithm is the natural logarithm. 

This looks complicated, but offers no difficulty if cards are being 
sorted as described in Chapter 2 (pp. 5 ff). Since proportions some- 
times occur in practice, a table of values of P against z is given in 
Table A at the end of the book, in a form suitable for grouping z. All 
that is necessary, then, is to sort the cards into groups of z instead of 
) af For example, all values of P from 0-74 to 0-82 inclusive would be 
put into the +0°75 to +0-:50 group of z, values of P from 0:37 to 0-27 
inclusive would be put into the —0-25 to —0-50 group of z, and so on. 
But values of P of exactly 0-50 should be given half to the positive 
group of z above, and half to the negative group of z below zero. A 


_— type of procedure could be followed for any other transform- 
ation. 


CHAPTER 4 


Parameters as Measures of Location 


Certain functions known as parameters are used to epitomize the 
characteristics of a given population. In a fully normal distribution, 
for example, the two parameters yu and o give us all the information 
we need to know about the population. The next stage is to consider 
these parameters. 

The first main parameter measures the location of the distribution, 
and is, roughly speaking, the central value. It is often loosely called 
the ‘average’, which word is more generalized in statistical usage than 
in popular idiom. There are several types of this, and the three principal 
are: 


(a) The mean. This is what most people think of when they refer to 
the average. It is the most important of all the averages. It is defined 
as the sum of all the observations, divided by their number. 


(b) The median. This is the central value, that is to say, the value 
which has an equal number of observations larger and smaller than 
itself. 

(c) The mode. This is the observation which occurs most frequently. 


These averages have different uses, but the mean is the most important 
because it is the only one which can conveniently be dealt with mathe- 
matically. An illustration of the misuse of averages is given by Huff.* 
He describes some uses—or abuses!—made of the expression ‘average 
income’ of a community in contexts in which the type of average is 
carefully left undefined. The distribution of incomes is almost certain 
to be of the type shown in Fig. 6a. There are a large number of people 
in the smaller income groups, and a very small number in the very 
large income groups. But when the incomes are added up to find the 


mean income, the few large ones contribute a disproportionate amount 
2 23 (11 618) 
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to the total, and so the mean works out too large to give a genuine idea 
of the community income average—which is probably the effect 
intended. The median, or possibly the mode, would give a much 
better idea. 

In the normal distribution the mean, the median and the mode are 
all the same, and they are the dimension denoted by p, in Fig. 5 (p. 19). 

At this stage I must digress slightly to mention that it is an established 
convention (and a very important and useful one) to use Greek letters 
to denote the parameters of the population—hence the use of and o 
in Fig. 5. So the letter yz is used as a generalized symbol for the mean 
of a population. On the other hand, the parameters derived from the 
sample are only estimates of those for the population, and so it is usual 
to distinguish them by denoting them by means of ordinary letters. 

We have a difficulty with the mean, however, in that there is a variety 
of symbols for the variates we use, and we may also have several 
variates at once in the same problem. Thus we clearly cannot use one 
symbol for the mean, and the usual practice is to put a bar over the 
symbol used for the variate: X, 7, V, etc. These symbols may denote 
either the mean of the population or its estimate from the sample. This 
is unavoidable, but should not lead to any confusion, because it should 
be unambiguous from the context which is meant. If not, it may be 
necessary to make the matter clear. If a further generalized symbol for 
the mean is needed, and instances of this occur below, the letter m is 
used for the estimate from the sample. 

Then, if we denote the sum of a number of observations of a variate 
x by S(x), and the number of observations by n, the mean is, by defini- 
tion, given by the equation 


epee αἱ cull methewn sll Gi 
n 
From this it follows (see Section 16.1 in Chapter 16) that 
ὌΧ Ὁ ....... (4a) 


The term (x—) is called a deviation from the mean, or sometimes a 
deviation, and this term is much used in the rest of the book. 

For small samples the mean can be calculated easily and directly by 
adding up all the observations and dividing the resulting sum by the 
number of observations. This is done in Table 2, which shows two small 
samples of fuel consumption in two different types of motor lorry. One 
type is driven by ordinary motor spirit and is of 3-ton nominal capacity, 
and the other type is 5-ton diesel-driven. All the lorries in each sample 
are of the same make and type. The working should be obvious from 
the table. 
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With such small samples this is very simple, but as the size of sample 
increases it becomes more and more laborious, and a shortened method 
must be used. This method is, by extension, used to calculate the next 
parameter, and so it will be described in some detail, using for the 


TABLE 2. CALCULATION OF THE MEAN: 
FUEL CONSUMPTION OF LORRIES 


Fuel consumption, miles/gal 


3-ton petrol 5-ton diesel 


purpose the second of the two sets of timings, set (b), previously used 
in Table 1 (page 9). This is carried to Table 3. 

In Table 3 the speeds are, as before, given in column 1, and the 
frequencies are entered into column 3. But if we used these columns 
directly, multiplying the frequency by the central speed of the group, 
as would be possible, we should get very large figures, and this would 
make the whole process cumbersome. For instance, we have 213 cases 
of speeds between 36 and 40 miles/h. This speed averages at 38 miles/h, 
and so the total of speeds in that group would be 213 x 38 = 8094. 
In the later analyses the figures would become even more cumbersome. 

We can get over this difficulty without any loss of accuracy by using 
a working unit of the range covered by one group. This is always worth 
doing. In this case, then, we would use a working unit of four miles 
per hour. We then number these working units from a working mean, 
or working zero as it is sometimes called, and we denote them by x. 
The working mean can be chosen anywhere in the table which is found 
convenient. In many books on the subject it is recommended that the 
working mean should be taken in the group in which the true mean 
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appears to lie. Thus in Table 3, if this method were used, it would 
probably be taken in the 28/32 or 32/36 group, i.e. it would be made 
either 30 or 34 miles/h. In this method we would then set out x in 
column 2 of the table from the chosen zero, upwards as positive and 
downwards as negative. This involves signs, which is a drawback, and 
it is not convenient for the alternative summation method to be 
described below. 


TABLE 3. CALCULATION OF THE MEAN: VEHICLE SPEEDS 


Alternative sum- 
(from column 5 mation method 


of Table 1) 


10 


9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


Sfx) _ 7589 _ 


S(x) _ ᾿ ] ν᾽ Ἶ 


V = 4x 45716 + 1400 = 18:29 1400 = 32:29 miles/h 


The method followed here is to take the working mean in the lowest 
group and then number x upwards from this, as has been done in 
column 2 of Table 3. This table has deliberately been chosen from a 
very large sample; yet it can be seen that the method does not involve 
inconveniently large numbers. There is really very little to be said for 
the method mentioned above. 

There are now two ways of working out S(x), the quantity we need 
for finding < (the mean in working units) and so for deriving V (the 
mean speed in miles per hour). The first is the more usual method. 
This is to multiply the value of x in any line by that of fin the same 
line, entering the result in the fx column, column 4. Thus, taking the 
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40/44 group, in which 125 vehicles were counted, and for which x = 7, 
fx =7 x 125 = 875. The rest of the lines would be done similarly. Then 
the sum of the fx column is S(fx), which is S(V) in working units. 
This sum is seen to be 7589. 

There is another method which only involves addition and is very 
quickly and easily done. It also provides a saving in work in the later 
analysis. It is shown by column 4a of Table 3, which is headed Cl, 
because it uses the cumulative summation method described for Table 1 
(page 9), with the difference that the line for the working zero is not 
included. This method, however, would probably be less likely to lead 
to slips in the computation if the working zero were taken in the group 
below the bottom line containing a frequency. In Table 3, then, it 
would be taken one group below the present zero. It has not in fact 
been done here so as to make the two methods consistent. One impor- 
tant proviso must be made. If some of the lower groups, above the 
working zero, contained no frequencies, the summation would still have 
to be carried down to the line above the working zero. Thus supposing 
column 3 of Table 3 contained no frequency in line 2 from the bottom, 
when x= 1, instead of 35, the figure of 1615 would be repeated in 
column 42 from the line above, instead of 1650. The reason for this 
can be seen from the examination of the derivation of the method in 
Section 16.3 in Chapter 16. 

Column 4a of Table 3, then, contains the cumulative summation, 
from the top, of the f values in column 3, omitting the bottom line. Its 
last term should equal the number in the sample, less the frequency 
in the line containing the working zero, if the summation has been done 
correctly. Here the last term is 1650, which is 10 less than m, the number 
of observations in the sample, equal to 1660. The sum of this column 
will be seen to be S( fx). The method provides some saving in work, 
and this saving will be greater in the later analyses. If it was used, 
column 4 would not be needed, and it would not be really essential 
to include column 2, the x column, provided it is remembered where 
the working zero is. 

Then, whichever method has been followed—and the matter is 
entirely one of personal choice—*% and V are worked out below the 
table. The mean speed in working units, X, is S(fx), the sum of the 
speeds in working units, divided by n, the number of vehicles timed. 
This gives 4:5716. Then, to find V, this figure is multiplied by the 
working unit of four miles per hour, and added to the value of the 
working mean, which is 14 miles/h, giving a mean speed of 32:29 
miles/h. 

If we put this operation into symbols, expressing the quality being 
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studied—in this case speed—by X, the working unit by U and the 
working mean by W, the method is illustrated by the equation 


AmUSTW. ws ee te DD 


Example 4.1. The following figures* give the road accident death rate per hundred 
million vehicle-miles in two states of the U.S.A. over a period of 13 years. Calculate 
the mean death rate for the two states. 
Year 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Connecticut 44 46 34 40 39 32 36 
Rhode Island 48 29 30 38 30 30 28 


Year 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Connecticut 3-1 38 32 30 26 2:5 
Rhode Island 24 30 24 27 25 30 


* Kindly supplied by Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, Syracuse University, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Example 4.2. Using the data of Example 2.1, calculate the mean annual winter 
rainfall in the Thames basin for the years 1883 to 1959, 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Standard Deviation and its Estimate 
from the Sample 


If we only know the mean of a population we have not enough inform- 
ation about it. We must for completeness know something about its 
spread, or scatter, about the mean. Let us suppose that we have a mean 
of 100, and that we want to know whether we could expect another 
observation of 95 to be part of the same population. So far, we cannot 
say anything about it, but let us go on to suppose that we had two more 
original observations, from which we had derived the mean, of 99 and 
101. We might at first sight say that 95 was exceptional; but, after all, 
we have only three readings, and so we cannot say with complete 
confidence that 95 was really exceptional, though the case would be 
different if we had a larger number of observations between 99 and 
101. On the other hand, if the three readings were 90, 100 and 110, 
we could then say with confidence that another of 95 would not be 
unexpected. Thus we need some measure of the scatter about the mean 
before we can really know much about the population, and this measure 
must also be related to the number of observations. 

For this purpose, we use a parameter called the standard deviation. 
This is denoted by o for the population. It is the dimension shown in 
Fig. 5 for the normal distribution, and is the function denoted by the 
same symbol in eqn. 1. The standard deviation is the square root of a 
function known as the variance, which is defined by the equation 


2 S(x—p)? 
n 


σ 


The numerator in this equation, when expressed for a sample in the 
form S(x—<)*, is one of the most important quantities used in statistical 


methods, and it is called the sum of squares. The words ‘of deviations 
29 
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from the mean’ are understood as being added to the term. The variance, 
then, is the sum of all the squared deviations from the mean—the sum 
of squares—divided by the number of observations in the population. 

For any finite number of observations, the sum of squares can 
obviously be calculated by working out the deviations, squaring them, 
and adding. But while this is possible for a small number of observa- 
tions, it clearly becomes impossibly laborious for a large number of 
observations. It can, however, be derived in a form which is much 
easier to calculate (see Section 16.2 of Chapter 16): 


S(x—X)? = S(x?)—.S(x) or 


2 
six... 
n 
Either of the two forms of this expression can be used according to 
arithmetical convenience. The second form may sometimes be easier to 
calculate accurately. The sum of squares is always positive. 

The equation given above for the variance a” has not been numbered 
because it can never be used in this form. The reason for this, which 
introduces another very important conception, is that we are dealing 
with an infinite population, at least in theory; so for practical reasons 
we cannot calculate the variance from that equation, because both terms 
would be infinite, and so would be too large to count. We also do not 
know the value of μ, only that of m, the mean of the sample. Thus in 
practice we have to estimate the variance of the population from that of a 
sample. But it is most unlikely that the variance of the sample will be 
the same as that of the population, which, in general, it tends to under- 
estimate. It is thus most important to distinguish the two functions. 
For this reason the quantity for the sample which corresponds to the 
variance of the population is called the mean square. Its square root, 
which corresponds to the standard deviation of the population, is called 
the root mean square, and it is denoted by s, on the principle already 
mentioned (page 24) of using ordinary letters for the estimates of 
parameters made from a sample. 

These definitions are of extreme importance, and must be fully under- 
stood. They can be summed up in a small table, as shown in Table 4. 

Now let us go on to consider the smallest possible sample, one 
consisting of two observations, denoted by a and b. Their mean is 
obviously (a+), and by using the second form of eqn. 6 we derive 
their sum of squares as 


a’ + b*—4(a+b)? = }(2a?+2b? —a? —2ab—b?) 
= 4(a* +b? —2ab) = 4(a—by? 


-.... 
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This is clearly based on one comparison, that between a and b. 
Next we add another observation to the sample, making it one of 


TABLE 4 


| Parameter of the population | Estimate from a sample 
| Name | Symbol | Name | Symbol 


Standard deviation 
Variance 


σ Root mean square | 5 
σϑ 


Mean square | s2 | 


three observations a, b and c. The mean is now 4(a+b+c). Again 
using the second form of eqn. 6, we derive the sum of squares as 


a*+b?+c*—4(a+b+c)* = Ha*+b? +c? —ab—ac—be) 


To this term we first add, and then subtract, the sum of squares from 
the last sample we have taken. The sum of squares for the sample of 
three observations then becomes 


4(a—b)* +3(a? +b? +c? —ab—ac—bc)—}(a—b)? 
= 4(a—b)* +3{4a7 +4b? +4c? —4ab—4ac—4bc—3a* + 6ab—3b?} 
= 4(a—b)?+4{a* +b? +4c?+2ab—4ac—4bc} 
= Ha—b)?+4a+b—2c}? 
= k(a—b)’+4{4(a+b)—c}? 


The first term of this expression is the sum of squares we have already 
derived for the sample of two observations, and the second is a single 
comparison between the mean of the first two observations and the 
third one. So the number of comparisons available for finding the sum 
of squares of the sample of three observations is two. 

There is, of course, no special reason why we should make the 
comparisons between a and ὁ taken together and then compare them 
with c. We could equally have chosen to compare a and c with ὃ, or 
b and c with a, without affecting the issue, but, however we do it, the 
result is two comparisons. 

If we repeated the process with four observations we would, as the 
result of a more elaborate algebraic process, arrive at a comparable 
result, that we would have three independent comparisons that we can 
make in the data to arrive at the sum of squares. 

Carried still further, we would arrive at the conclusion that if we 
have a sample of n observations, we always have (n—1) independent 


comparisons in the data for computing the mean square since we 
9. 
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have used one up in computing the mean, so to estimate the mean 
square we must divide the sum of squares by this number. This gives 
us a general expression for the mean square of the sample, 


;, 80. - 2)» 
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The denominator of this expression is called the number of degrees 
of freedom. A degree of freedom is defined by Mather* as ‘a comparison 
between the data, independent of the other comparisons used in the 
analysis’. In general, having calculated a parameter from the data, we 
have lost a degree of freedom. Thus when calculating the sum of 
squares, we must first calculate the mean, which costs us one degree 
of freedom; so for arriving at the mean square we divide the sum of 
squares by one less than the number of observations in the sample. 

This concept of degrees of freedom is of immense importance in 
statistical methods. We have just seen that, having calculated the mean 
of the sample, we are left with one less than the total number of 
observations as the total number of degrees of freedom. But there is 
no reason why these should not be subdivided or partitioned. The 
principle of this may be illustrated by a homely example. Let us suppose 
that we have a number of articles to divide among ten people in such 
a way that we are free to give the first nine any number we wish, up to 
the total available. The remainder, if there is any, must then of course 
go to the tenth. Clearly, then, while we have discretion with regard to 
the number allotted to the first nine we have no discretion with regard 
to the tenth, and our possibilities of choice, that is our degrees of free- 
dom, are only nine in all. But let us go further, and suppose that the 
people among whom we distribute the articles are themselves divided 
into two categories, say Englishmen and Scotsmen, and we have to 
divide the articles among the English and the Scots, as categories. 
Clearly, then, we have one degree of freedom among the categories, 
in that having given some to one, the other must have the remainder. 

Suppose further that there are six English and four Scots. We will 
then have five degrees of freedom among the English, and three among 
the Scots, since in each case the last man among the six or four must 
have the remainder. We thus have five, plus three, plus one degree of 
freedom in all, giving us the total of nine for the sample. However 
they are partitioned, the sum of the groups of degrees of freedom must 
always add up to those of the sample. 

In a large sample, the possibilities of thus partitioning the degrees of 
freedom become very numerous. For the moment we need not pursue 
the matter further, because its implications will be considered below, 
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in some of the examples. The principle opens up, however, the possibility 
of analyses of great flexibility and power. 

To illustrate the arithmetical method of calculating the sum of squares 
and mean square we may first use the fuel consumption figures from 
Table 2 (page 25), carrying them to Table 5. These are small samples, 


TABLE 5. CALCULATION OF SUM OF SQUARES AND MEAN SQUARE: 
FUEL CONSUMPTION OF LORRIES 


3-ton petrol 5-ton diesel 


Column 2 of Freshly cal- | Column3of | Freshly cal- 
Table 2 with | culated for this| Table 2, with | culated for this 
7 deducted table 14 deducted table 


5() 18-60 


220-14 = 16-20 
40-65 
S%x) 18-602 _ 15-382 
- =— = 49-42 Oe = 33-79 
S(x—x)2 697 6-86 
6-97 6-86 
s2 "τ = 1162 = = 114 
s Vii6=108 | ν 14 = 107 


and so the work can be done directly, without grouping; but we can 
save some work in the arithmetic by deducting a convenient figure from 
each value of the fuel consumption, say 7 for the 3-ton lorries and 14 
for the 5-tonners. This was not necessary in Table 2, because we were 
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merely adding the figures, but as they now have to be squared, it is 
worth doing. 

In Table 5, the means will be seen to be the same as in Table 2 (page 
25) less the figures deducted. The working should be clear from the 
table. The two root mean squares are seen to be practically the same, 
at just over 1 mile/gal. The deductions of 7 and 14 do not affect the 
estimation of the sum of squares. There is no further information 


which we can get from these figures. 22/2 
Next, the sum of squares, mean square, and root mean square will 3 | 225 . 
be derived for the grouped sample used in Table 3 (page 26). The sum 3 | $c Α = 
of squares can be calculated by two methods. The first is the standard 8 aS > & 
one, and the second is a process of summation. The latter will be found x . 
to be less work, especially when a calculating machine is not available. δ pa < 
Table 6, which shows the working, gives the two methods, the standard » y ξ 
method (A), and the summation method (B). Anyone making the ¥ 
[4 


calculation is entirely free to use which method he prefers, at his choice. 

Referring first to Table 6A, which sets out the standard method, 
columns 1 to 4 are the same as those columns in Table 3 (page 26), of 
which Table 6A is merely an extension. Column 5 of Table 6A is the fx 
column multiplied again by x—or the f column multiplied by x”. We 
can now see why it is such a saving in time to use a working unit. If 
this was not done the figures in this column would be sixteen times as 
large as they are here. Then addition of column 5 gives S(x?) to find 
the mean square. 

For the alternative method, refer to Table 6B. Here columns 1 to 3 
are again columns 1, 2, and 3 of Table 3 (page 26), i.e. they again set . 
out respectively the speed x and the frequencies. Column ΟἹ is a repeti- . 
tion of column 4a of Table 3 (page 26), except that the frequency in | 
the line for x = 0, i.e. the line for the working mean, is left out. It is the 
cumulative summation starting from the top of the table, of the 
frequencies in column 3. As before, its sum gives S(fx). It has been 
headed C1 to indicate that it is the first cumulative column. Then in 
column 5, the C2 or second cumulative column, column ΟἹ, is itself 
summed cumulatively from the top in the same way. That is, taking the 
figures from column 5, the first line is 5, the next is 5+16 = 21, the next 
is 21+42 = 63, and so on. The line for the working zero is again left 
out. The bottom figure entered in this column should be the same as 
the sum of column Cl, i.e. it is S( fx). | 

Column C2 is then added up, doubled, and the last term of the 
column subtracted from the result. This then gives S( fx”). Thus 


3-065 in working units 


== ν 3065 = 1-751 in working units 
= 1-7451 x 4= 7-004 miles/h 


s* = 3-065 x 16 = 49-04 in (miles/h)* 
47-71 adjusted s* in (miles/h)* 


Adjusted s = 6°91 miles/h 


4-5716 in working units. 
= 45716 4+ 14in miles/h = 32-29 miles/h 


1-33 


A. Standard Method 
of Ξ ΞΡ -: 
1659 
Ι6 
Τ2 


7589 
xo τεῷ 


1660 


TABLE 6. CALCULATION OF SUM OF SQUARES AND MEAN SQUARE: VEHICLE SPEEDS 


Sheppard’s adjustment = 


gg --ὦἀἤμ» 


2S(C2)=S(Cl) = S(fxy® sw 2 ws 9 
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The working for this is shown underneath Table 6B. This method will 
be seen to be a saving in work. The derivation of this process is given 
in Section 16.3 in Chapter 16. 

Then, the mean in working units ¥ is worked out below the main 
table. Below that again the sum of squares is worked out by substitution 
in eqn. 6, in whichever of the two forms is preferred. The sum of 
squares when worked out from eqn. 6 is the difference of two relatively 
large quantities, and so the second term in the equation—i.e. either 


Fig. 7. Diagram illustrating the bias caused by grouping 


XS(x) or S?(fx)/n—must be taken to a fair degree of accuracy, prefer- 
ably to one place further than S(fx*), which has, of course, been 
derived direct from the figures, and so is exact. Then below this again 52 
and s are worked out. All this calculation is done in working units, and 
that is usually all that is needed, because the normal use of the tables 
is to find the ‘statistics’ which will be described later. The root mean 
square s, is however, finally given in miles per hour, by multiplying by 
4, the working unit. 

The process of grouping introduces a bias into the result for the 
mean square, because the distribution in a group not actually covering 
the mean itself is a sloping line. The principle of this is shown in Fig. 7. 
In this figure the short lengths of full line show two groups with the 
same numerical value of (x —X) on either side of the mean, and together 
with the dashed line they show part of the curve of a normal distribu- 
tion. In the ordinary way, there will tend to be a greater number of 
values of (x—xX) on the inner side, nearer to the mean, than on the 
side further away from the mean. In working out the mean these 
differences will largely cancel out, but in working out the mean square 
they will not, because the differences are squared, so with grouped 
data the mean square will tend to be too large. 

This may be compensated for by making Sheppard’s adjustment, 
which is done by subtracting one-twelfth of the square of the unit of 
grouping. In this case, then, we would make Sheppard’s adjustment by 
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deducting 16/12 = 1.333 from the calculated value of the mean square, 
as shown in Table 6. The adjustment should not, however, be made 
when the tests of significance, to be described later, are to be done. 


Example 5.1. Using the data of Example 4.1, and continuing that example, calculate 
the mean square and root mean square of the accident death rate for the two states 
Connecticut and Rhode Island for the years 1947 to 1959. 
Example 5.2. Using the data of Example 2.1, and continuing Example 4.2, calculate 
the mean square and root mean square of the annual winter rainfall for the Thames 
basin for the period 1883 to 1959. 
Example 5.3.* In Gumbel’s method of fiood prediction, the range of expected 
maximum floods, Fm, during a period of T years, is given by the equation 

aT” 


Fn =F, +aT’ + Vn 


In this expression, F; and a are quantities based on the mean and standard deviation 
of floods recorded during a period of a years, and T’ and 7” are functions of T 
whose values have been tabulated. 

When 7 is taken as 5 years, this equation becomes 


1:75s 
/n 


In this expression, F is the mean fiood recorded during the period of n years, and 5 
is the root mean square of the floods recorded during that period. The last term is 
a correction for the error introduced by the fact that F and s are estimated from the 
sample of πὶ years. 

The table below gives data for a series of floods recorded between 1938 and 1951. 
From these data, estimate Fim for a period of 5 years. 


Fa = F+0:72s -Ξ- 


* Adapted, with modified notation, from “Hydro-Electric Engineering’, Vol. I, 
edited by J. Guthrie Brown (Blackie, 1957). 


CHAPTER 6 


Significance 


In statistical methods, no attempt is made to provide a ‘proof’ of any- 
thing, in the popular sense of a word which is loosely used by the many 
amateurs who deal in figures, most of whom have axes of some sort 
to grind. This loose use of the word ‘proved’ by amateurs is responsible 
for the fact that there is an element of truth in the saying attributed to 
Disraeli or Mark Twain, ‘There are three kinds of lies : lies, damned lies, 
and statistics’! Engineers—particularly highway engineers—suffer very 
frequently from this kind of amateur, and must be especially careful. 
While figures cannot lie if they are accurate in themselves, they can still 
be so used as to be very untruthful. 

It often happens that there are wide fluctuations between figures for 
the same operation in succeeding years, and the amateur, basing his 
opinion partly on what he wants to find, and partly on the notorious 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc argument, says that the difference ‘proves his 
point’. As an example of this one may cite the claim often made that 
because the introduction of the 30 miles/h speed limit was followed by 
a fall in the number of deaths on the roads the following year, the case 
for the limit was ‘proved’. But in random figures of this sort wide 
’ fluctuations are always possible. If the trend of the figures for road 
deaths is examined over a number of years before the limit was intro- 
duced we find that there were wide fluctuations during these years. 
Moreover, at the same time as the limit was introduced a number of 
other things happened which might have had some effect on the death 
rate, such as pedestrian crossings, an intense propaganda campaign, 
various improvements in the vehicles and the roads, and so forth. It 
can hardly be said with any real confidence that any particular one of 
these measures stopped accidents unless more evidence can be found. 
They may all have had some effect, or one may have caused the whole 


fall; we do not know. Thus the most that we can say is that the case for 
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the limit cannot be accepted with complete confidence on the figures 
for Great Britain taken alone. 

In one of the books on road accidents—not one written by a traffic 
engineer—the figures of Table 7 were given for the number of deaths 


TABLE 7. ROAD DEATHS IN A CITY 


Year No. killed | 
1946 24 | 
1947 16 
1948 22. 
1949 25 
1950 | 8 
1951 | 13 


in a certain city during the years 1946 to 1951. Late in 1948 a great 
increase took place in the number of convictions of motorists, as a 
result of a campaign for the strict enforcement of the law. It was 
claimed in the book that these figures ‘proved’ the value of this cam- 
paign. 

Now admittedly a cursory examination of these figures certainly does 
make it appear as if the prosecutions must have had a profound effect. 
But we are dealing with exceedingly complex events, which are very 
rare, statistically speaking. A road death, it must be remembered, occurs 
once in about ten million vehicle-miles. That there are about seven 
thousand a year is because there are about nine or ten million vehicles 
on the road, which travel between them an astronomical number of 
miles a year, and also that there are about fifty million or so people 
using the roads on foot, and several millions on cycles. It is also partly 
a matter of chance whether an accident results in death, or no injury 
at all. Thus considering these figures objectively, we cannot feel sure 
merely from inspection, that they indicate a real effect, or that they are 
due to random chance fluctuations. We need some means of testing this. 

This kind of operation can be done by means of what are called tests 
of significance. These are a means of detecting whether a difference 
between two sets of observed data is due to a real difference between 
the populations from which they are drawn, and not to random chance 
differences between samples drawn from the same population. It is 
obviously highly improbable that two samples drawn from the same 
population would be identical, and the tests of significance are used, 
in effect, to determine whether these differences between samples can 
be accounted for by chance. 

If the difference between the sets of data being investigated is said to 
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be significant, it means that the two samples are likely to have been 
drawn from different populations. The term ‘significant’ is an abbrevia- 
tion for ‘significantly different from zero’. The usual practice is to 
conclude that the difference is significant if the probability of getting 
one as large or larger than that observed is less than one in twenty, or 
0:05, or 5%, all of which are different ways of expressing the same 
thing. This figure is called the /evel of significance, or significance level. 
Both terms are in very common use, and it is often said that a difference 
is significant at the 5% level, or whatever is the chosen level. The use 
of 5% is not a hard-and-fast rule, but one which has been found as a 
result of many years study and experience to be a good working 
compromise. It involves the risk that a true hypothesis will be rejected 
once in twenty trials. 

There is, however, no reason why another level of significance should 
not be used, and it may be varied according to the importance of the 
consequences of the rejection of the hypothesis. Some discussion of 
this is made below. The level of significance should always be stated in 
any published work, so that another worker reading the report can 
judge for himself. That is, it should never be stated that ‘the difference 
was significant’ but that ‘the difference was significant at the 7% level’. 

The more common tests of significance are based on the principle 
that if a variate is normally distributed with variance o”, then the means 
of a number of random samples, each of n observations, are themselves 
normally distributed with a variance o?/n. This again is a principle of 
fundamental importance. It theoretically depends on the variate being 
normally distributed, but in practice it applies to many distributions 
which are not normal, because even when individual observations are 
not normally distributed, the means of moderate sized samples of them 
are much more nearly normally distributed. This greatly extends the 
availability of the tests. The use of the principle may be extended 
further by transforming variates which cannot be normally distributed, 
in the way already described (page 21). 

Even if truly random samples are taken from a really normal distribu- 
tion, small ones will not usually look as if they are normal when they 
are plotted. The larger the samples are, the more nearly normal will 
they appear. Thus a sample of ten observations may show little sign of 
any regularity of distribution, while one of 100 may show clear signs 
of it. But the tests of significance allow for these effects. The differences 
between samples of different sizes is illustrated by Tippett.° 


. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Principles of the Tests of Significance 


The tests of significance are all related to each other, and so a general 
description will be given first. This should greatly help in an understand- 
ing of the tests themselves. Their application will be described in detail 
in later chapters. The relationship between the tests is explained by 
Mather.* 


1. The Normal Deviate 


This depends on a knowledge of the variance of the population, which 
is not usually available. Thus it is not of general use, but as it is the 
basis of the other tests, it will be described first. Denoting the normal 
deviate by c, we have that 


lal 


(9) 


In this expression, d denotes the deviation of any one observation from 
the mean, as shown in Fig. 5, which, it will be remembered, also shows 
o. Dividing d by o eliminates scale, and so makes the normal deviate c 
quite general. The probability of getting any particular value of the 
normal deviate has been calculated, and tables are published in many 
books. An abridged table is given at the end of this book, in Table E. 
While c itself is not often used, its tabulation is helpful. 

As an approximation, it is useful to remember that the probability 
of getting a deviation equal to the standard deviation—i.e. a normal 
deviate of 1—is nearly one in three, of twice the standard deviation is 
nearly one in twenty, of two-and-a-half times the standard deviation is 
one in one hundred, and of three times the standard deviation is about 
one in four hundred. So a normal deviate of 2 very nearly represents 
the 0:05 or 5% level of significance; and one of 2:5 very nearly 
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represents the 0-01 or 1% level, which is sometimes used when tests 
of greater delicacy are needed. 


2. The t Test 


We do not usually know the variance of the population, and all the 
information we may have about it is the estimate derived from the 
sample, i.e. the mean square, the square root of which is denoted by s. 
So a function ¢ is used. This is the same as the normal deviate in 
principle, except that the deviation dis divided by the root mean square, 
instead of the standard deviation, so that 
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This function is used for estimating the significance of single deviations 
from the mean. The denominator has as many degrees of freedom N 
as the mean square from which the root mean square s has been derived, 
and ¢ is tabulated in terms of this N. When N is greater than about 30, 
t and the normal deviate are almost equivalent, and a table of c can be 
used for ¢ for large samples without serious error. Thus for more than 
30 degrees of freedom in the denominator, a t of 2—more exactly 1:96— 
will be significant at the 0-05 level, and one of 2-5 will be significant at 
the 0-01 level. An abridged table of ¢ is given in Table F at the end of 
the book. 


3. The Variance Ratio Test 

This is the most flexible of the tests of significance, because it can be 
applied when there are any number of degrees of freedom in both 
numerator and denominator. If we wanted to make a comparison 
between several means we would get a term with several degrees of 
freedom in the numerator, whilst 1 has only one. The test is done by 
finding the ratio between two mean squares, and the probability of 
getting various values of this ratio has been tabulated. Fisher, who was 
the first to apply the test, calculated and tabulated a function z, which 
is half the natural logarithm of the ratio between the mean squares. 
Snedecor tabulated the direct ratio, which is usually called the variance 
ratio, and he denoted it by the letter F, as a compliment to Fisher. The 
use of the function in this form is becoming general. 

As there are two sets of degrees of freedom, it is impossible to use a 
single table for the variance ratio, and it is usual to give tables for 
various suitable levels of significance. At the end of the book, Tables 
ΟἹ to G3 are given for levels of significance of 0-20, 0-05 and 0-01. 
These levels should serve most practical purposes. 
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4. The y* Test of Goodness of Fit 


The y? test compares observations with those expected from some 
known or suspected hypothesis. It is thus of very frequent practical 
use. To perform the test, we compute 
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In this expression, E is the frequency expected from the hypothesis, 
and O is the frequency observed. The quantity given by eqn. 11 has 
approximately the so-called x? distribution. In effect χ is analogous to a 
ratio between two mean squares, in which the denominator is obtained 
from the hypothesis, and so has an infinite number of degrees of free- 
dom. The numerator may have any number of degrees of freedom, 
depending on how it has been derived. 

There are many forms of this expression, some of which will be given 
when the test is described in detail. The function is sometimes described 
as ‘chi-square’. 


CHAPTER 8 


The t Test 


We have seen in the last chapter that the ¢ test is based on dividing a 
deviation by the estimate of the standard deviation—the root mean 
square s—derived from the sample. The general expression for f is 
_Id| 

5 


ΐ (10) repeated 


In many cases we use f to test the significance of a difference between 
the means of two samples, using for our hypothesis the assumption 
that both samples are derived from the same population, of which the 
variance will be o”, and the mean square estimated from the combined 
samples will be 57, We use the principle, already stated (page 40) that 
the means of samples of n observations taken from a normal distribution 
are themselves normally distributed with variance o”/n, and our estimate 
of this is s*/n. 

From this, if we state the deviation as the difference between a mean 
of a sample and that of the population, the general form of eqn. 10 
becomes 

_(x¥—p 
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In this expression, Χὶ is the mean of a sample, and y that of the popula- 
tion. 

If we test the difference between the means of two samples numbered 
1 and 2, and give their properties numbers according to that of the 
sample, so that the number of observations in the first sample is n, and 
that in the second 52, then 1 is derived from the expression 
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The number of degrees of freedom N, with which to look up in the 
table the probability of getting such a value of f¢, is given by 
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One mean has been calculated from each sample, so that one degree 
of freedom has been lost in each, making two lost in all. If it is desired 
to test whether a single mean differs significantly from zero, then X, in 
eqn. 13 becomes zero, n, is neglected, and eqn. 14 becomes N=n—1. 
If both samples are the same size ἡ, the term in the bracket in eqn. 13 
becomes n/2. 

The root mean square s used in eqn. 13 is derived by adding together 
the mean squares for the two samples, each divided by its own degrees 
of freedom, because we are assuming, as the hypothesis to be tested, 
that both samples come from the same population. This depends on the 
principle, already mentioned, that the means of samples derived from a 
normal distribution are themselves normally distributed with the vari- 
ance o”/n. Thus in estimating the variance of the difference, we again 
divide the variance of the samples, combined, by the combined degrees 
of freedom, and again take its square root. 

If each had the same estimated variance s* as they would if the hypo- 
thesis were true, the variance of the mean of the first sample on the 
principle already quoted above would be s”/n, and that of the second 
sample would be s?/n,. In combining them in eqn. 13, to allow for our 
now having the combined sample of (n, - 2) observations, we divide 
the difference between the means by 
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which gives us the divisor in eqn. 13. 

Taking first a very simple example, we may test the figures of Table 
7 (page 39) for significance. It will be remembered that this table gave 
the road deaths in a certain city for two periods each of three years 
before and after a campaign for more prosecutions of motorists and of 
greater severity in the courts began late in 1948. The working is set out 
in Table 8. In this the sums of squares are calculated directly, because 
the samples are so small. The rest of the working should be clear from 
the table, and from the foregoing description. 

The value of t obtained, looked up in the table of ¢ for four degrees 
of freedom, has a probability of more than 0-1. In the table, and in the 
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following tables, the probability is denoted by p. From a more detailed 
table given by Fisher® it appears to be about 0-4, and so the difference 


TABLE 8. THE f TEST: ROAD DEATHS IN A CITY 


Before 
campaign of severity 


After 
campaign of severity 


κι τε 55 = 2067 


δίχι--Χι)2 = 34-67 ᾿ S(x2—%2)? = 152:66 


The combined sum of squares = 34-67 - 152-66 = 187-33 
So iim οἰ = 46-83 


and s = +/4683 = 6-84 
_ @1—%2) [3 _ (20-67-1533), 6. 
t= Ee Nhe Ὁ x 1-225 = 0-96 


For 4 degrees of freedom p > 0:1. 
Hence the difference is not significant. 


would be found twice in about five trials from genuinely random 
figures. We cannot, therefore, conclude with any confidence that the 
prosecutions reduced the deaths. The samples are, of course, very small, 
so that the random variations mentioned above could be expected to 
play a large part. 

We can learn some lessons from this example. The author quoted 
was making a case for more punishments for motorists, and, as the 
figures were convenient for this, she accepted them as they stand. But 
she should have begun by enquiring into their accuracy. At that time, 
about 8% of road deaths in the country were in accidents in which no 
motor vehicle was present, so some of this type might have been included 
in the figures. Next, she should have used the number of fatal accidents, 
not the number of deaths. It is a matter of chance whether one, or many, 
deaths occur in a single accident. 

Next, she could have enquired whether the campaign of prosecutions 
was the only change in road conditions in the city during the period 
covered, which was actually one in which all sorts of measures might 
have been taken which would be expected to reduce accidents. Thus 
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street lighting might have been improved after the wartime blackout. 
This is known to reduce accidents. Yet it seems that no study of such 
things was made, so the figures as they stand are quite valueless and I 
have only used them because they are arithmetically convenient, and as 
illustrating the traps into which we can fall. 

We may also consider what level of significance should be used in 
such a case. The consequences of prosecutions and severe penalties on 
individuals subjected to them may be so serious that it is reasonable to 
ask what level of proof that the public good is served by prosecutions 
we should demand, before inflicting such severe consequences on 
individuals. We have also to consider the possible social effects if severe 
penalties are inflicted on inadequate grounds. The consideration of this 
is outside the scope of this book, and all that is being done is to point 
out the presence of the problem. Putting the matter in other words, we 
may ask whether we are justified in inflicting severe penalties on in- 
dividuals on an off-chance of saving accidents. If not, then we might 
conclude that we could reasonably ask for a higher level of significance, 
and greater confidence that our figures disclose a real effect, than that 
afforded by the conventional 0-05 level, but we can hardly consider the 
matter further here. 

Turning next to a more complicated example, with grouped data and 
a much larger sample, we may use the speed counts in Dorset, given in 
Table 1 (page 9). Some of these were taken in places subject to the 
30 miles/h speed limit, and others in places not subject to that limit, but 
where one had been demanded by some such body as a Parish Council 
or Road Safety Committee. The stretches of road covered by these 
counts are roughly similar in character. The demand for the limit is 
usually made in places which have been recently developed, or which 
have always been borderline cases. The counts within the limits were 
taken in similar places. One of them was on a very wide road, with a 
suburban-type development, but, it might be added, a low accident rate. 
It is, in fact, the type of place where motorists would not see the need 
for a speed limit, and so it allows a good test of the effect a speed limit 
has on the speed of traffic when not affected by other circumstances. 

In this example, the two sets of timings, those within the speed limits, 
and those in the other places, are added together and are tested to find 
if there is any significant difference between them. The working is given 
in Table 9. In this table, the fx and fx?—or Cl and C2—columns are 
not included. Those for the second sample have already been given in 
Table 3 (page 26) and so should not need to be repeated. The working 
follows the same lines as the last example. Here the number of degrees 
of freedom for ¢ is so large as to be virtually infinite, and so the 
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probability can be taken from the table of the normal deviate. It is 
about 0:09, which gives some indication that the difference between the 
means is real, but it would not normally be said to be significant. The 
term indication is used in the sense of meaning that we may suspect a real 


TABLE 9. THE ¢ TEST: TIMINGS OF VEHICLE SPEEDS 


3 


(a) (ὁ) 
Within speed | Places where speed 
limits imi 


16/20 

12/16 1 
S(f) 793 
S(fx) 3529 
S(x2) | 17527 


z | 44502 
P.miles/h} 318 
52). 1752] 
S2(x)/n 15704-7 
56.-2 18223 

Ι 


Combined sum of squares = 1822-3 -ἰ 5084-5 = 6906°8 
_ 6906-8 


2= a, Ὁ 
5 ζεῖ 2.818 
Thus s= 1679 and %,;—X2 = 0:1214 
0-1214 //793 x 16 
~ 1-679 ( 2453 eid 


N is virtually infinite. p is about 0-09 (from Table E). 
Hence there is a difference indicated but it is not significant (see also Table 9a). 


difference, though it is not significant, and that we cannot have full 
confidence it is a real difference. 

It may sometimes happen that the two mean squares are significantly 
different. This is more fully explained in the next chapter, and for the 
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moment it should be enough to mention that this is so for large samples 
if the result of dividing the larger mean square by the smaller is a 
quantity appreciably larger than unity. If the ¢ test has shown that the 
difference between the means is decidedly either significant or not 
significant, as the case may be, this should not matter very much. But 
if the difference is nearly, or only just, significant, a more sensitive form 
of the test should be done. It will be seen that the case of Table 9 fits 
these conditions. The ratio of the mean squares is 1-33, and the test as 
carried out has indicated that the difference is nearly significant, so that 
the modified test is advisable. In the example of Table 8 this form of 
the test need not be made, because the mean squares are not significantly 
different. 

In this form of the test, instead of pooling the sums of squares and 
then dividing by the combined degrees of freedom to obtain s, as in 
eqn. 13a, we must calculate each estimated sample variance separately 
by dividing the sum of squares for each of the samples by its own 
degrees of freedom; thus 52 = S(x,—%,)7/(n—1) for sample 1, and 
similarly for sample 2. Then we again divide s? by n, and 52 by n, 
and add these two results. The difference between the means is then 
divided by the square root of this quantity to find ¢. Thus 
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But when we do this we cannot use eqn. 14 to find N, the number of 
degrees of freedom with which to look up the new value of t. We must 
find N from the following expression 


wo (0+ v)?(n,—1)(n,—1) 
6?(n,—1)+v?(n,—1) 


{= . (14a) 


. (14D) 


In this expression, θ = s2/s? and v=n,/n,. In these, δ, is the bigger 
root mean square, and ἢ, its number of observations. The samples have 
been given letters here to distinguish them, because either sample | or 
sample 2 may have the larger mean square. For arithmetical convenience 
the smaller mean square is divided by the larger in this case. When 
both samples are the same size n, this expression becomes 


_ (6+1)?(n—1) 
(67 +1) 


It is seldom necessary to calculate N from eqn. 145 because it always 
gives a number bigger than (”,—1), though smaller than (m,+7,—1). 


. (14¢) 
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In the example of Table 9 it is not necessary because we can look upon 
N as infinite, but in the example of Table 9a, which gives the modified 


TABLE 9A. MODIFIED ANALYSIS OF TABLE 9 


The table proper is as shown in the upper half of Table 9, the following replacing 
the analysis in the lower half of Table 9. 


, _ 1822-3 _ 5084-5 


2 -ΞἜ = eee SS 22" 2=s5? = ___ = 3. 
51 = 5} 702 2-301 $5 = 53 = E55 3065 
s+ . #2301 , 3665 
“ἢ ὦ, πα ee ani ο ΟΝ 
Ἐπ δι: 793 + 1660 0-002905 +- 0:001846 = 0:00474 

|X» -- Χο] = 0-1214 
0:1214 0-1214 
eee ee ee eS 
»/0:00475 0-0689 ΣῊΝ 
52 = 2.301 5} = 3065 θ = 0:7508 
Na = 793 πὸ = 1660 ν = 0-4777 
(θ-Ἐ νὴ) = 1-2285 


(0+ v)2 = 1-509 (πα — 1) = 792 (πὸ — 1) = 1659 
62(n» — 1) = 9353 ν2(πα — 1) = 180-7 
1-509 x 792 x 1659 
‘i 935-2+1807 ΄ὃϑΘ ate 
0-1 >p>0-05; nearly significant (from Table E) 
A more detailed table included by Fisher® gives p as almost 0-08. Lindley and 
Miller? give p as 0-078. 


Note: To find the probability of the normal deviate in Table 1 given by Lindley 
and Miller?, look up the value of x the same as that of c and read off ®(x), then 
Ρ = 2001! — O(y)}. 


method applied to the case of Table 9, the work has been done to 
illustrate the method. Table 9a does not include the working out of 
the means and sums of squares, because this is the same as in Table 9. 
We see that the difference is now slightly more nearly significant than 
was found from Table 9. 

This raises another matter of importance in our studies. Even if the 
difference is significant, we are still entitled to ask if it is important. The 
two questions are not the same. If we say the difference is significant 
we mean that we would not expect it to occur by chance in random 
samples—no more than that. But a difference may be statistically 
significant, yet unimportant in practice. In the example of Table 9, the 
difference between the means amounts to only about 4 mile/h, so it 
does not amount to very much. It does not appear, then, from these 
two sets of figures, that the behaviour of the motorists timed was very 
materially affected by the speed limits, especially because the mean 
speed within the limited lengths was nearly 2 miles/h over the limit. 
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So far as we have gone, however, we have not enough data to enable 
us to get any further with our conclusions, though there is, in fact, 
more information available for further tests, which will be described in 
the next chapter. 

Example 8.1. Using the data of Example 4.1, and continuing the analysis of that 
example and of Example 5.1, test the significance of the difference between the 


means of the annual death rates per hundred million vehicle-miles in the states of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


Example 8.2. The table below shows the frequencies of lives of road surface dressings 
laid in 1948 and 1949, using tar and gravel. Test whether the mean lives of the two 
sets of dressings are significantly different. 


Life in years 


12 


is > 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Analysis of Variance 


Hitherto, the data have not been divided into more than two sets, but 
it may often happen that there are more than two to be compared. In 
the example we have just considered, there were two sets of timings, 
but these sets were themselves subdivided, because they were made up 
of a number of timings in different places, taken at different times. In 
some of these the conditions were such that speeds would not be 
expected to be high, while in others they might be high, because there 
was no obvious reason for a speed limit. It may thus be of some interest 
to compare the various timings to see if they agree reasonably well with 
each other. Such comparisons as these can be done by means of the 
analysis of variance. 

This test enables any number of samples to be compared, in contrast 
with the ¢ test, which only enables two to be compared. It is the most 
general form of these types of analysis. 

In the analysis, we arrange the samples to be compared in columns, 
as we have done in the preceding work, and it is usual to call each 
column an array. Then all the arrays are added together to form the 
grand array, which is thus the whole volume of the data collected 
together. Its mean is called the grand mean. The grand array is usually 
put on the right of the table. 

Before discussing the arithmetical method, it is advisable to discuss 
the principles of the analysis. This may be represented diagrammatically, 
as in Fig. 8. In this diagram, each array is represented by a lens-shaped 
hatched area, which must be imagined to contain all the observations 
in the array. The larger area on the right stands for the grand array. 
The mean of an array is denoted by X,, and if it were needed to express 
the mean of a particular array it could be given a suffix, thus <X,,, 
though this is rarely necessary. The grand mean—the mean of all the 

52 
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observations taken together in the grand array—is denoted by X. All 
means are shown on the diagram by the symbol . 

First, one single observation—chosen at random—will be discussed. 
It is here taken in the fourth array, and is shown by a heavy dot. This 
observation may be considered as representative of all the observations. 


Arrays 1 2 3 4 5 Grand arra 


Datum 


Fig. 8. Diagrammatic representation of the analysis of variance table 


It is distant (x—X) from the grand mean, and (x—*,) from the mean 
of its own array. These distances are shown on the diagram, and 
dimensioned. The mean of each array will be distant (%,—X) from the 
grand mean. 

Each of these distances has its own sum of squares. The first, the 
largest of these, containing all the others, is the sum of squares of all 
the observations, taken together in the grand array, i.e. it is the sum 
of squares of the grand array, S(x—X)*. It measures the scatter of all 
the observations about the grand mean. It has (n—1) degrees of free- 
dom, 7 being as usual the total number of observations. This general 
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scatter may be divided into two separate scatters. First, each individual 
array has its own sum of squares, which measures the scatter of its 
own set of observations about its own array mean. This term is, for 
any array, S,(x—*,)*. As mentioned above, it may sometimes be 
necessary to distinguish the arrays by suffixes, but this is not necessary 
here. In this term S,() denotes the summation for any one array. Then 
the sum of all these terms, SS,(x—*,)*, measures the scatter of all the 
observations, each in its own array, and each about its own array mean. 
In other words, it measures the scatter of the observations within the 
arrays. If there are m arrays, this quantity has (n—m) degrees of free- 
dom. Finally, we have another term S[n,(X,—X)*]. This measures the 
scatter of the array means about the grand mean. In it m, denotes the 
number of observations in any given array and X, is the mean for that 
array. The term is usually called the scatter between the arrays. It has 
(m—1) degrees of freedom. Then the degrees of freedom of the two 
terms—the scatter within the arrays and the scatter between the arrays— 
together equal the total degrees of freedom; or in symbols, 


(n—m)+(m—1) =(n—-1) 
We may represent this process by a small table as in Table 10. It is 


most important that this should be fully understood. Its derivation will 
be found in Section 16.4 in Chapter 16. 


TABLE 10. PRINCIPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


4 


Degrees of Variance 
freedom Mean square ratio 
2 or eC I | eee 
Within arrays | (n—m) | SSo(x—,)2 [55:6 - ᾽ς. 4 || 4iease 
(n — m) Prime μα B 
| Bete) eed) 
Between arrays; (m—1) | S{ma(%a—X)?] ἘΈ Ν To κὰν if B>A 


See — ee δη οἷ [area] 
ΠΡΘΕῸ Ἐ 
| 


(n—1) | S(x—¥) duende 


---.. 


Table 10 shows that, to discover whether the various samples re- 
presented by the arrays can reasonably be thought of as coming from 
the same population, represented by the grand array, we find the ratio 
of the mean square of the scatter between the arrays to that within the 
arrays. To do this, each of the sums of squares is divided by its own 
degrees of freedom, to find its mean square. Then the larger of the 
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mean squares is usually divided by the smaller, because the quantity thus 
found, which is called the variance ratio, is tabulated as greater than 
unity, and this is looked up in the table of this ratio (Snedecor’s F). In 
the tables, N, is the number of degrees of freedom of the larger mean 
square, and N, that of the smaller. Fisher used a function z which is 
half the difference between the natural logarithms of the mean squares. 
The modern tendency is to use F. The process may be expressed in 
words by saying that we are finding out whether the scatter of the array 
means about the grand mean is in proportion to the scatter within 
the arrays themselves which would be expected from random sampling. 
However, if the ‘within arrays’ mean square is significantly the larger 
one, the result is suspect. There has either been a mistake in the 
arithmetic, or the data are biased, or their distribution is seriously 
non-normal. 

This will be illustrated by examples, the first of which is given in 
Table 11. This table shows the individual timings within the speed 
limits. We notice that the grand array is the same as set (a) in Table 1 
(page 9) and Table 9 (page 48). It lists, in fact, the individual timings 
from which the set in these tables had been made up. The upper part 
of the main table is worked out by the methods described above, as 
far as the line for V. This latter line does not play any part in the 
calculation, which is wholly done in working units, but it is put in to 
give some idea of the mean speeds in miles per hour. 

It should be noted—as a very useful check on the arithmetic—that 
SS,(fx) should equal S( fx) for the grand array, i.e. the sum of the line 
for S,(fx), namely 3529, should equal S(fx) as worked out for the 
grand array; also 3529 is the sum worked out in the same line of 
column 8 of the main table. This is also true for S( fx”), but not for the 
remaining four lower lines of the table, a fact emphasized by separating 
columns 7 and 8 with a double vertical line alongside these lines. The 
sum of squares for the grand array is worked out at the foot of column 8. 

Then on the left below the main table the sums of squares of the 
arrays are set out in a column, and added, to find SS,(x—,)*. On the 
right of this, this term is deducted from S(x—X)’, the sum of squares 
of the grand array, which gives S[n,(X,—X)7]. As an alternative, and 
as a check on the calculation, this quantity can be worked out directly 
from the means and sums of squares of the arrays, which is done in a 
separate table at the bottom of Table 11. We see that the difference is 
very small, the figure from the main table being 318-3, and that from 
the check calculation 318-2. These tables, and some of the following 
ones, are thus to some extent self-checking; as the arithmetic is fairly 


iia ine that is very useful, and full advantage should be taken of it. 
(H 673) 
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To help in the understanding of the tables, in this and all subsequent δ a 

corresponding examples, the figures carried to the analysis of variance : ἕ - aT | 

table are trebly underlined. βι | 
The analysis of variance table corresponds to Table 10 (page 54) and ῷ at ee 

is below the main table. The sums of squares worked out in the main ° = Ἑ τ 

table, and trebly underlined, are carried to it. Each is then divided by Ἐ 5 : aa 

its own number of degrees of freedom to find the mean square; thus 4 te 3 

318:3/5 = 63-64. Then the larger mean square is divided by the smaller: i 

thus 63:64/1-91 = 33-4, which is the required variance ratio. This is in =: 6 Ξ ἐξ 

the right hand of the column. It will be remembered that the larger mean = Ξ : oo 

square is divided by the smaller one. Usually, though not invariably, Ξ - s 

the larger mean square has the fewer degrees of freedom. = 


The variance ratio is then looked up in the tables to find the proba- 


bility of getting the calculated value by random sampling. It is not “SRR eeeenam ὙΠῸ ἃ ξ 

possible to give the full range of probabilities for all number of degrees ᾿ . Ρ 5 2 5 ΕΞ 
of freedom. The variance ratio is, as it were, three-dimensional. It is na"See ει : 
usual to give tables for a small number of probability levels. In many - : mS I 8 aelo| ¥ 
books, as in this one, tables are given for levels of 0-20, 0-05 and 0-01 1 2 Ξ < β ae 8 : 
(Tables ΟἹ, G2, G3, pages 136-138). It is not often necessary to find s S, ai] 

the level of probability very exactly. In the tables, the number of oe εν ὃς “Ὁ ξ 
degrees of freedom of the numerator, those of the larger mean square Ε νῷ 4 I 


the denominator, those of the smaller mean square, in the left-hand 


N;, are in the top line; and the number of degrees of freedom N, of “ls 
column. This is always the rule, no matter whether the number of 


degrees of freedom of the numerator is larger or smaller than that of || πον πα! seas 8 df: Ξ 
the denominator. The variance ratio is the reading at the intersection ὅξ 8} 3 XB a 
of the column for N, and the row for N3. ΤἼΤ|ι 5 

In this example N, is 5; Ν; is 787, and so is virtually infinite. Thus πο ae 
in Table G3 (page 138), if we look down the column for N, =5 to the ht 
bottom line for N, = co, we find a variance ratio of 3-0. Ours is 33-4, oe 
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so that the probability is very much less than 0-01. If we refer to a 
more detailed table, given by Lindley and Miller,’ we find that for the 
0-001 probability level the ratio is 4-1; so in our example the probability 
is very small indeed, and the differences between the arrays are very 
highly significant. This would not be unexpected from the large differ- 
ences between the mean speeds of the various counts. It seems probable 
that the driver pays little attention to the imposed limit, but adjusts his 
speed to the conditions of the actual length of road he is traversing. 

A similar result was found from the counts in the places where the 
limit had been demanded, and the pattern in those places was very Ξ Η ΘΟ ΞΘ ΞΘ ΣΕ 
similar to that within the limits. It might also be added that the appear- z ξ & | Sez 
ance of the roads in the two sets of timings was in general very similar. 
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Since the ¢ test showed that there was a slight, though not significant, 
difference between the two sets of timings, we might think that the limit 
had some effect, but only a slight one, although the driver possibly does 
in the main tend to adjust his speed to the conditions prevailing, ir- 
respective of the presence or absence of a speed limit. However, we 
also see from Fig. 3 that there is some indication that the effect of the 
limit is to reduce the higher speeds, and this effect may account for the 
difference between the two sets of timings. 

It must, however, be pointed out that while this gives us some indica- 
tion of the actual speeds, it does not give us any indication whatever of 
the relative danger or safety in the various places. We have found that 
the limits do not very materially reduce the speed, but we have not 
found out whether this makes for danger or not. Speed and danger are 
not necessarily related, statistically speaking, and their relationship 
would have to be the subject of a further investigation, and until that 
is done, the question is quite open. We must not take anything for 
granted, however convinced we may feel, a priori, that reduced speed 
makes for safety. 

In the foregoing analysis, we found that there are very wide differences 
between the arrays, but we have no means of carrying the matter further, 
and finding out how the differences arise. We can suspect that there are 
also wide differences between the stretches of road on which the timings 
were taken, and this certainly appeared on the ground to be true, but 
there is no objective way of measuring this. So apart from noting that 
the differences exist we cannot find out anything more about them, and 
in this case we have extracted all the available information about the 
speed counts. 

The method is, however, capable of further development with suitable 
data. Quite frequently we can further subdivide the data into two or 
more families of arrays which have some feature in common, and we 
may suspect that there are differences between the families; or we may 
want to find out whether the differences are between the families and 
the arrays, or where they are. It is possible to extend the analysis of 
variance to test this. We may denote the properties of the family by the 
suffix f, so that <, will denote the mean of a family and S,() a sum- 
mation for a family. The family will really be a sub-grand array, with 
its own sub-grand mean, and the combination of the families will be 
the grand array. 

When this is so, our sum of squares between arrays, that is 
S[n,(%,—X)*], will now be further divisible in its turn, into two more 
terms. The first of these will measure the scatter within the arrays of a 
family, the second the scatter between the means of the families, This 
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is expressed in Table 12, which is similar to Table 10 (page 54), but 
extends and subdivides the middle line of that table. In this it will be 
taken that there are m arrays and j families. The derivation of this 
follows the same lines as that for Table 10 given in Section 16.4 in 
Chapter 16. 


TABLE 12. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SUBDIVISION OF THE SCATTER 
BETWEEN ARRAYS INTO SCATTER BETWEEN AND WITHIN FAMILIES 


Degrees of 


Peat ate Sums of squares 


Between arrays of the 
same family 


! 
Between families | (j—-1) | Slrta(%— ¥)2] 


Total init} | Slrta(Za — Χ)2] 


(m—j) | SSs[na(%a — X7)?] 


The method is now clear. We first carry out the analysis as before 
from Table 10, to test whether the differences between arrays are 
greater than we would expect from random sampling. We then go on 
to test the differences between the families, using the method outlined 
in Table 12. The next example will show the method. 

The example (Table 13) is taken from a series of tests of cement/sand 
briquettes. In these tests, nine experimenters each made and tested three 
briquettes. Six of them used sand A, and the three others sand B. We 
now have two possibilities; first, differences between the experimenters, 
and second differences between sands. In Table 13 the first line shows 
the experimenters, their numbers serving as the numbers of the columns. 
The second line shows the sand they used. The next three lines the 
tensile strengths they obtained, each less 300 Ib/in* to reduce the size 
of the figures. Experimenter 6 had one reading of 295 lb/in?, which is 
entered as —5; and experimenter 8 had one reading of exactly 300, 
which is entered as 0. The next line gives the results added up for the 
arrays, and these in turn are summed at the right of the table in column 
10 to give the grand array. The next four lines follow the usual practice 
to find the means, and the sums of squares, for the arrays, and these are 
again summed at the right of the table, in column 10. 

The bottom four lines of the main table, from the line for |x,—-X | 
down to the bottom, inclusive, are again a check on the arithmetic. The 
third and fourth lines from the bottom, giving the various values of 
ii(X,—X)*, are of course, similar to those of the check calculation in 
Table 11. The bottom two lines are also similar, but give the calculation 
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of the sum of the squares of the deviations of the array means from the 
family means. Each sand is taken as a family. The two calculations of 
the figures agree well. 

The figures from column 10, in the first three lines, are used to find 
the sum of squares for the grand array, in the first, or left-hand, panel 
of the set of tables below the main table. This is headed ‘Total for 
grand array’. Then the relevant trebly underlined figures are carried to 
the upper part of the analysis of variance table, marked A in the first 
column. From this it will be seen that the probability of getting the 
deviations found is more than 0-2, or one in five, and so is not signi- 
ficant. We may then go further, and do the more sensitive test to find 
out the effect of differences between the sands, taking each sand as a 
family. 

The next part of the calculation is in the two panels in the middle 
table, headed ‘For sand A’ and ‘For sand B’, respectively. They repeat 
the usual process of finding the sum of squares, in this case for the two 
families for the two sands. Both should be clear from what has gone 
before. Sand A will be one family and sand B another. 

Then these figures are carried in their turn to the lower Analysis of 
Variance table, marked B in the first column. This is similar to the top 
one A of the two tables, with the difference that the scatter between the 
arrays has been subdivided according to Table 12 (page 59). The figures 
in the second and third lines in Table B for the two sums of squares, 
26712 and 13857, add up to 40569, which is the sum of squares in 
column 10 of the main table, 40570, except for a difference of 1, owing 
to minor arithmetical errors. We then calculate the mean squares 
within arrays, and between sands by dividing as usual by the degrees 
of freedom, and then divide the larger by the smaller, i.e. we divide 
13857 by 3887. As there are two sands, i.e. two families, there is only 
one degree of freedom for their mean square, and so their variance 
ratio is 22, Taking its square root, then, gives us 1 for 18 degrees of 
freedom. This works out at 1-89, giving a probability of between 0-1 
and 0-05, which is very nearly significant. It is not essential to do this, 
as the variance ratio may be looked up directly, but the ¢ table gives us 
a little more detail, and so is more convenient. The variance ratio for 
one degree of freedom in the numerator, that is when N, = 1, is t*. 

Thus the second stage of the analysis shows that although the first 
analysis did not find that the differences were significant, the particular 
cause of variation between the sands was more important than appeared 
at first. It will also be noticed from the lower analysis that the mean 
square for the scatter within arrays of the same sand and between arrays 
of the same sand, 3887 and 3816, are almost equal, giving a variance 
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ratio of almost unity. This means that the variations between experi- 
menters using the same sand are of the same order as would be expected 
from the scatter of the individual experimenter’s results. Thus the whole, 
or practically the whole, of the differences between the arrays is associ- 
ated with the differences between the sands. By this more sensitive test 
we have been able to find out where the difference lies, 


Example 9.1. In a method study of fencing work, the following timings were made 
of tying chain link fencing to line wires (figures in hundredths of minutes). Make 
an analysis of variance, and find whether the times taken for the various rows are 
significantly different. 


Top row 30 30 45 42 40 


Middle row 29 52 45 44 40 
Bottom row at 97: 80, Ae, 188 


For these figures, my thanks are due to Mr. J. H. H. Wilkes, County Surveyor 
of Somerset, and to Mr. L. P. Vincett, formerly Method Study Engineer in Somerset. 


Example 9.2. The results shown in the following table were obtained in a com- 
parative test between two laboratories, in which three observers in each laboratory 
each tested three specimens of the same road tar for viscosity. Make an analysis of 
variance, and test whether the results obtained in the two laboratories are signifi- 
cantly different. 


Laboratory 1 2 
Observer A B Cc xX Y Ζ 


216 208 195 198 210 212 
220 212 203 198 209 204 
214 203 187 195 208 206 


Viscosities 
(seconds at 30°C) 


Note: If the results obtained by the two laboratories are found not to be signifi- 
cantly different, test whether observers C and X taken together are significantly 
different from the rest taken together. 


3* 


CHAPTER 10 


Regression 


In the analysis of variance considered in Chapter 9 the arrays could be 
put into any order without affecting the analysis, but it is not unusual 
for us to have a set of data in which each observation is of the type 
(x, y), so that there are two variates. We may then want to find out 
whether they are connected by some relationship. It is possible to do 
this by an extension of the analysis of variance, which is called 
regression. The most striking difference in the arrangement of the 
analysis for the purpose of regression is that the position of the arrays 
is decided by their values of a variate x; otherwise the basic principle 
is the same. 

The simplest type of expression by which the variates can be con- 
nected is the equation of a straight line: 


y= a+bx hea fs =» Ἢν (15) 


If we are going to carry out a regression analysis to find out whether 
the variates are connected by such an expression, the first step must be 
to decide to which of our variates to give the symbol y. Often this is 
easy, because it is not unusual for one of them to be under the control 
of the experimenter, or to be decided for him in some way, and so to 
be less liable to chance variations, other than those of ordinary experi- 
mental error. A frequent example of this type of variate is time. The 
object of the analysis may be to find the variation of some function or 
other with time. In such cases the experimenter may take the intervals 
of time to suit his convenience. On the other hand, he may be examining 
the variations of some quality over the years—one of our examples will 
be to analyse the variations of fatal accidents over the years—and then 
the time scale will be decided for him. Another example might be a 


study of the strength of concrete cubes with a varying water/cement 
64 
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ratio, in which case the latter quality would be under his control, and 
he would choose it to suit the range of his experiments. In such cases 
this type of variate is called the independent variate, and it is given the 
symbol x. The other is then called the dependent variate, and given the 
symbol y. The expression found in the analysis—if one is found—is 
called the regression equation. 

The reason for this distinction in name is that a regression equation 
is not quite the same thing as an ordinary algebraic equation. With a 
regression equation of the form y=/(x), we are not entitled to use 
ordinary algebraic methods to transform it into one of the form 
x =f(y). Very often this distinction is of little importance, because the 
form x = f(y) may be of little interest to us. Thus we would hardly find 
an equation for years in terms of fatal accidents of much practical 
meaning! A regression equation does not express an invariable value 
of y for any given value of x, as an algebraic equation does. It expresses 
the average value of y for that value of x, and the analysis by which it 
is derived depends on a process of minimizing the squares of the 
deviations from the regression line—which is the line resulting from the 
plotting of the solution of the regression equation—and it is only valid 
in the form derived from that minimization. If it is wanted in the 
reverse form, the variates must be changed over, and the minimizing 
done afresh. To transform the equation by algebraic means would thus 
give a false result. 

It is, of course, possible for both the variates to be subject to chance 
variations, so that there is no true independent variate. In such cases 
the arrangement of the variates must be chosen to suit the form in 
which the expression is needed. This is explained again below, in con- 
nection with one of the examples. 

For regression purposes we express the equation for the straight line, 
eqn. 15, in the form 


Y=a+bH(x—-xX) ...... 46 


In this, Y means the average value of y derived from the regression 
equation. This practice is followed because in many cases there will be 
many observed values of y to correspond with any one value of x, which 
in its turn may only be a mean value. The distinction between Y and y 
is important in the working which follows. 

The process of derivation of the regression equation is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. This is similar in principle to Fig. 8, which was used to explain 
the derivation of the analysis of variance, except that most of it is given 
in the form of a dot diagram, for greater clearness. In Fig. 9, diagrams 
(a) and (δ) show a small number of observations. In (a) they are just 
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considered as a grand array, and the dashed lines pass through the 
means X and j, which are those of all the observations taken together. 
Then, with reference to the y axis, an observation taken at random 
will be distant (v—j) from the mean, as shown in Fig. 9a. To this 
corresponds a sum of squares 5.0 -- 7), which corresponds to the sum 
of squares of the grand array in the analysis of variance. This sum of 
squares has (n—1) degrees of freedom. 

If there really is an association between the variates represented by a 
straight line, we can reduce the size of the sum of squares, S(y—j)’, 
by taking it with regard to a sloping straight line representing the 
equation we want. Turning now to Fig. 90, in which the sloping line 
has been inserted, and expressing as Y the value of y found from the 
line that corresponds to some given value of x, we have the original 
distance (y—jy) reduced to (y—Y). In other words, if we have an 
observation with coordinates x; and yj, its distance from the grand 
mean, (y;— J), will now be divided into two; thus 


(y;— Y))+(Y%j-Y) =(9;-J) 

Here Y;, is the corresponding value to x; obtained from the regression 
line. Each of these types of distance will have its own sum of squares, 
S(y— Y)* and S(Y¥Y—j)?. Our problem, then, is to adjust the values of 
the coefficients a and ὦ in eqn. 16 so as to minimize the sum of squares 
S(y— Y)’. 

When this is done (see Section 16.5 in Chapter 16), the two co- 
efficients are derived from the expressions 


a=j εἰ εῖιον ον 14.) porque 
_ SP(x-5)] 
b= a ade le τὺ aia {88} 


The numerator in eqn. 18 is a very important quantity called a 
deviation cross-product. When it is divided by (n—1) the resulting 
quantity is called the covariance. It has three identical forms (see 
Section 16.6 in Chapter 16): 


S[(x-DY-P] or S[x(y-3] or 5[να -- 2) 
It is calculated from the expression (see Section 16.6 in Chapter 16) 
S[y(«—%)] = S(xy)—nxy 
m S(xy)- =) nia stakitae 


The covariance may be negative or positive. 
* Here 7 is not necessarily an integer. 


REGRESSION 


Fig. 9. Diagram to illustrate the principles of regression 
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When there is a much larger number of observations, so that group- 
ing becomes necessary, there will be an extra sum of squares, though 
the principle remains the same. Referring to Fig. 9c, this again re- 
presents the data as in Fig. 8, with the arrays shown as lens-shaped 
areas. The observations may, however, be related either to definite 
values of x, after the fashion of the example in Table 13 (page 60), or 
to the mean of a group. Thus they might be observations for such things 
as concrete specimens with a definite series of water/cement ratios. This 
type of observation—though for notched steel specimens—is used in a 
later example in Table 16 (page 76). On the other hand they may have 
scattered x values, in which case they would be grouped with definite 
values of x, as in Table 17 (page 80). In either case the principle remains 
the same, and Fig. 9c may apply to either. The symbol © used, as 
before, may thus apply either to a chosen value of x, or to the mean 
of a group, though it is always called the array mean in the explanation 
which follows. 

The total sum of squares is S(y—j)”, which represents the scatter of 
all the observations, in the y direction, about the grand mean. It can be 
divided into two parts. The first of these is SS,(y—j,)*, in which S,() 
denotes as before a summation for a single array, and j, is the mean 
of an array. This sum of squares represents the scatter of the observa- 
tions each about the mean of its own array. The other sum of squares 
is S[n,(¥,—J)*]. This represents the scatter of the array means about 
the grand mean. It is derived from the expression* 


S[n,G.-9)"] = S[F.S—)]-FS) . . . (20) 


This second sum of squares will be reduced by the introduction of 
the regression line, so that it in its turn can be divided into two parts. 
The first of these is the sum of squares removed by the regression line, 
i.e. S(Y—J). This is derived from the expression 


S(Y— )? = bS [y(x-¥)] 
= b*S(x-%)? . 2... (21) 


The second part is a remainder S[n,(¥,— Y,)"], which represents the 
deviation of the array means about the regression line. In this term Y, 
is the value of Y derived from the regression line for the same value of 
x as that for the particular array mean. Then the ratio of this latter 
term to the term for the scatter within the arrays, SS,(y—j,)’, 
tests the deviations from regression. The coefficients a and ὁ are 
derived from eqns. 17 and 18. 


* Further derivations are not included in Chapter 16, because enough are in- 
cluded to enable a reader to work out others for himself if he wishes to do so. 
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Having derived δ, we must test its significance, and this can be done 
in two ways. First by means of a ¢ test. For this, the estimate of the 
variance, which is s*, is needed, and 


ΚΣ ee, Serer 
n—2 
and in this expression 
50-- υ)2 = 50--») - 5 γα -- 2 . .. (23) 
Then 
=\2 
ee 


This will have (n—2) degrees of freedom. 

This process can also be expressed in the form of an analysis of 
variance table, as in Table 14, and then the regression mean square 
divided by the error mean square gives {2 for testing the significance 
of ὃ. The two forms of ¢ are the same. 


TABLE 14. REGRESSION: ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR 
TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF ῥ 


Sum of squares of | Mean square 12 | 
freedom | 


. bS[y(x — X)] bS[y(x — X)] 
Regression for b2S(x—*)4|! for b2S(x — Z)2] | bSTy(x—3)] 
. 5 — Y)2 g2 
Remainder or error S(y — Y)2 n— eo 52 


A full understanding of the process of regression is very important, 
and so three examples will be given, in increasing order of arithmetical 
complexity. The first is a double one with ungrouped data, with time 
as the independent variate. There is only one observation for each value 
of x, which simplifies the arithmetic. Table 15 shows two tables of the 
accidental deaths in England and Wales over a number of years. The 
figures are taken from the appropriate reports issued by the Registrar- 
General. Table 15A gives the deaths in motor-vehicle traffic accidents, 
and Table 15B other accidental deaths. It should be noted that the 
road deaths are not the same as those given in many tables, as these 
almost always include deaths in incidents not involving motor vehicles. 
These latter deaths are here included in Table 15B. An analysis will be 
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done to find if there has been any trend in the numbers of either or 
both of these types of death over the years, and a further analysis will 
be done to see if the two trends, if there are any, are different. 

Table 15 gives the number of motor vehicle traffic deaths over the 
years 1946 to 1959 in Column 2 of Part A, though 3500 has been 
deducted from the total to reduce the size of the figures, as has been 
done before. The other accidental deaths are in Column 5 of Part B, 
with 9000 deducted, for the same reason. Columns 3 and 6 are sum- 
mations from the top of the column to find S(xy), in a manner similar 
to the summation method described previously (page 27). Thus we have 
actually taken x as zero in 1960, and numbered it backwards over the 
years, and so have inverted the table. It is not essential to do this, but 
in a table of this type it makes it easier to add figures for later years, 
if we desire to follow up the trend when later figures become available. 
The column for x has not been included in the table, as it is unnecessary. 
Columns 4 and 7 are respectively yf and y3 worked out directly by 
squaring y, and y>. 

In this case, x is a variate, and so we need ¥ and S(x—x)?. The 
numbers form the series 1, 2,3,4,...n, and for such a series we 
have available the general expressions 


S(x)=4n(n+1) and S(x?) = 4n(n+1)(2n+1) 


Using these expressions, it follows from eqn. 4 that 


. n+l 
=> . " . . . . . . 25 
and from eqn. 6 that 
S(x-#)? =j4n(n?-1) . . . . . (26) 


These functions, which are common to both tables, are worked out 
on the right, alongside the main table. Under this again are worked 
out ἢ, and S(y,;—J,)* from Table 154, and j, and S(y,—},)? from 
Table 15B, by the usual methods. They result in large figures, so that 
a calculating machine has to be used to get the necessary accuracy. 

Under the main table, the deviation cross-products are worked out, 
by substitution in eqn. 19, and from them, the regression coefficients 
δι and δ; are calculated. These turn out to be negative because the 
tables have been inverted in time. In the left-hand panel under the main 
table, marked A, the regression equation has been worked out directly, 
with the negative coefficient, and then it has been reversed into the form 
we need it for use, underneath, with the final form doubly underlined. 
In the right-hand panel the reversal has been done directly. From the 
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227°5 


5,= 


ὃ, Sly,(x—X))] = 5173948 


Y, = §,+6,(x—) = 928-36—150-8(x—7-5) 


Reversing Y, = 1580-3+-137-1(x—7-5) 


== 928-364 1131-0—150-8x 


Υ, = 2059-4— 150-8x 


== 1580-3— 1023-25+-137-1x 


¥,= 9557:0+ 137-1x 


* The figures are taken from the Registrar-General’s Reports. 


Reversing with x= 0 at 1945 


(Continued overleaf) 


= —202-6+ 150-8x 


Y, = 928:36+ 150-8(x—7°5) 
Y, = 3297+ 150-8x 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) 


Analysis of variance 
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p <0-01: 5; highly significant 
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Regression function 


= 43-4 


428668 
227-5 


τε 


0-32 ἃ N=12+12=24 


137 _ 
43-4 


ἕ ται 


p <0-01: δ) highly significant 


p=0-70: not significant 
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two equations we see that 3297 motor-vehicle deaths, and 9557 other 
accidental deaths, would have been expected from the figures to have 
occurred in 1945, increasing at an annual rate of 150-8 for the motor 
vehicle deaths, and 137-1 for the other accidental deaths. It is again 
possible to do a check calculation by adding columns for Y worked 
out from the same equations, and then working out (y—Y) and 
(y— Y)?, summing the latter column. This has not been done here. 

Having found the regression coefficients, we next test them for 
significance. This is done in the two analysis of variance tables in the 
continuation of the table on p. 72. These give us a value of ¢ of 8-09 
for 5, and of 3:50 for bj. In both cases these are very highly 
significant for 12 degrees of freedom, and we can thus conclude that 
we do not need to find a more elaborate expression than the straight 
line to represent the figures. 

We can then go on to test whether the difference between the two 
regression coefficients is significant, i.e. whether the figures show that 
the deaths from the two types of accident have increased at different 
rates. This is done at the bottom left of the main table. The difference d 
between the two coefficients is |b, —b,| =| 150-8—137-1| = 13-7. It is 
not necessary to take account of the sign. In both cases, the estimate 
of the variance of the coefficient b, which we assume to be the true 
regression coefficient for both sets of data, is the deviation mean square 
from the corresponding analysis of variance table. For 5, this is 
78998, and for ὃ; it is 349670. 

The assumption we are testing is that the two coefficients are the 
same, i.e. the difference is zero. If this assumption is justified, we are 
entitled to pool the two mean squares. Then, assuming that the true 
rate of increase of both types of accidents is δ, we can estimate the 
‘true’ b as $(b, +52). Also, if y, and y, are independent, the estimate 
of the variance—denoted by V,—of δ, the ‘true’ rate, is 


- Se Vy /) 
: " .» - ,. >. . . 2 


V,, and V,, are the estimates of the variance of y, and γ). 
So, pooling the two mean squares of δι and ὃ; on the assumption 

we are testing that the b’s are the same, the estimate of the variance 

V, of dis 

Vy, Ἕ Vy, 


rem at as S(x—x)? 


(28) 


This differs from eqn. 27 in that it is the estimated variance of the 
difference, and not of the ‘true’ coefficient δ. Then s,, the root mean 
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square of the difference, is the square root of V,, and ¢t will be d/s,. 
The working for this test is at the bottom of the table, on the left, and 
from this we see that the difference is definitely not significant, having 


- 


Number of deaths 


bo tus ra νὰ lt ee ἦν ἡ 


Year 
Fig. 10. Accidental deaths in England and Wales from 1946 to 1959, 
with regression lines 
@ Deaths in accidents other than motor vehicle traffic accidents. 
x Deaths in motor vehicle traffic accidents. 


a probability of about 0-70. This means that there is no reason to think 
that the two trends are different, surprising though that conclusion 
may be. 

The observations, and the two regression lines, are plotted in Fig. 
10. This shows the fairly close fit of the line for the motor vehicle 
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accidents, and the slightly less close fit of the line for the other accidents, 
as would be expected from the analysis of variance. 

The next example is taken from a series of impact tests on notched 
steel specimens, and is given in Table 16. In this table, there are several 
sets of observations for each value of x, and while there are not enough 
to make grouping necessary, they do cause the work to be of greater 
arithmetical complexity. The effect to be investigated was whether the 
radius at the foot of the notch had any effect on the impact figure 
obtained. The radius R is clearly at the choice of the experimenter, 
and so it must be made the independent variate x; the impact value 
therefore must be made y. Six specimens were tested for each of four 
different radii, and the results, and the analysis, are given in Table 16. 
As grouping is not necessary, the individual readings are set out in the 
first six lines of the table, with 400 deducted from each figure to reduce 
the arithmetic. The next line shows the notch radius, and the lines below 
give the usual summations. The columns of notch radii, columns 2 to 
5, are the arrays. Their sums, forming those of the grand array, are at 
the right of the table, in column 6. 

On the extreme right of the table, relevant figures from the sum- 
mations are set out, and ὁ is calculated. Below that is the ¢ test to test 
the significance of ὁ. It will be seen to be very highly significant, with a 
probability of less than 0-01. Then the analysis of variance table tests 
whether the deviations from the regression line are significant. It is 
based on the method described on pages 68 & 69, using eqn. 20 and 21 
on those pages. This was not necessary last time as each array was a 
single observation. The analysis shows that while the regression co- 
efficient is highly significant, the deviations from regression are not 
significant. Here N, = 20 and N,=2, because the ‘within arrays’ has 
the larger mean square. The figures for N, are not given very closely, 
but it is clear that p is much more than 0-2. The figures, and the regres- 
sion line, are plotted in Fig. 11. 

The check calculation is again done at the bottom right of the table, 
in which S[n,( ¥,— Y)*] is worked out directly from the values calcu- 
lated from the equation, and it does not differ materially from the 
value in the analysis of variance table, the two figures being 695 and 
694-5. 

The next example is one of much greater complexity. It illustrates 
the use of data in which both x and y are grouped, and also the use of 
transformed units, as mentioned previously (pages 21 & 22). It is taken 
from the curve study mentioned in Chapter 1 and in Chapter 2. The 
theory to be tested was that of Shortt, who maintained that a car 
driver entering a curve uses a constant rate of change of centrifugal 
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ο 0:005 0:010 ΟΟἹ5 0-020 
Notch radius 


Fig. 11. Impact figures on notch radius for steel specimens, with 
regression line 


° ῷ acceleration of 1 ft/sec*. In practical terms, this means that he applies 
8 no 8 - a constant rate of change of force at the steering wheel. As mentioned 
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rate of change of force, and therefore that Shortt’s theory was not 
justified. The figures seemed to show that there was some tendency for 
drivers to turn the wheel faster when entering a sharp curve than when 
entering a flat one. In other words, the less the radius of the curve, the 
greater the rate of change of the force applied at the wheel. The tests 
were then continued, allowing drivers complete freedom to take curves 
in any way they fancied, and the force was measured and recorded. The 
problem then resolved itself into finding the relation between the 
lateral ratio j and its rate of change Q, measured in feet per (second)’. 


Analysis of variance 


ST nga —Jjy") 
SSq—5,)" 


N, = 20 N,=2 p> 0-20: not significant 


Variation between arrays due 


Within arrays 


Between arrays 
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The symbol j is now a measure of the lateral ratio, or the force applied 
at the steering wheel, and does not here have its usual meaning in the 
rest of the book, as an integer. The lateral ratio j is a pure number. 
As the curves were taken at random, ἡ varied fairly widely, and naturally 
QO did the same. 

Since the relationship needed was the change of Q with regard to ζ 
and the latter was decided by the radius of the curves recorded, and 
also since the original theory asserted that the rate of change of force 
was constant, it is clear that the regression line, if one could be found, 
was needed in the form Q = f(j), so that QO had to be made the depend- 
ent variate y, and j become x. Both the qualities were entered on the 
cards for sorting, as described above (pages 5 ff.) The cards were then 
first sorted into groups of j, which groups then became the arrays; then 
these arrays were again sorted into groups of Q, and these were counted, 
so that now both x and y were grouped. 

A rough plot of the means of the groups showed that there was 
reason to suspect that the regression line would be curved if the equation 
was obtained in the direct form of Q = f(j). Moreover, QO did not seem 
to be normally distributed. On these grounds, therefore, it was thought 
that if Ὁ were expressed in the form of its natural logarithm it would be 
better distributed, and the equation would be obtained in a straight line 
relationship between log, Q and j, i.e. in the form log, Q = 70). The 
cards were then resorted, using the same groups of j, but into groups 
of log, Q. The resulting figures, and the analysis, are given in Table 17. 
If the preceding analyses have been understood this table should be 
clear. It will be noticed once again that some of the figures are self- 
checking. Thus S(y) and S(y)* occur twice in the working. The first 
of these will be seen to be the sum of the Jy column, column 17, and it 
occurs again as the sum of the third line of the lower panel of the main 
table, the S(y) line. S(y*) is the sum of column 18, and also the sum 
of the S(y”) line, the fourth line from the bottom in the lower panel of 
the main table. Similarly S[n,(y,—j)*], which is of great importance 
in the analysis of variance, can be found in two ways in the table. As 
before, terms carried to the analysis of variance table are trebly under- 
lined. 

The table emphasizes that although the ¢ test shows that the regression 
coefficient is highly significant, the deviations from regression are not 
significant, the probability from the analysis being greater than 0-20. It 
may thus be taken that there is no need to derive any more elaborate 
equation than that derived at the bottom left of Table 17, which finally 
results in the expression Q = 1:26e*°*/; so we have arrived at our 
curved regression line from an analysis of straight line form. 
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Multiple regression 


A further development of regression is when a dependent variate y 
varies with several other variates, which we may call X15%2,X3-+-Xj. 
For example, it was found eventually in the curve study that the 
proportion of transition used by drivers appeared to depend on the 
speed, the radius of the curve, its length, and also powers and cross- 
products of these three functions. In these circumstances, it is possible 
to derive what is called a multiple regression equation. The coefficients 
of the independent variates in this type of expression are called multiple 
regression coefficients. It is also sometimes called ‘partial regression’. 

Again using Y as the symbol for the dependent variate derived from 
the multiple regression equation, and using x,, x2,x3...x, as the 
independent variates, we need an expression of the general form 


Y = (y—y)+b, (x; ται} +52 (x2—X2)+...b;(x;-F) . . .(29) 


To get the equation we need, we can construct as many equations as 
necessary, according to the number of independent variates, again by 
minimizing the sums of squares. This is done by partially differentiating 
the general expression with regard to each of the multiple regression 
coefficients in turn. We get a series of equations as follows: 


by δα, —,)?+ 5,8 [(x, —*X,)(x,—*X2)]+b3S8 [(x, —X,)(X3 —X3)] +... 
=S[(1-%,)0-D] . - - . . (30a) 

δι S[(x1 —¥,)(x2 —X2)]+b2 S(x2 —*,)’ +b38 [(x2 —*X2)(x3—X3)]+... 
τι 5 [( -- Χ2)0 --»)]} 4 ipa 4 τὰ (30) 

δι S[(x,—*)(%3 -- Χ3)} Ὁ δ 5 [(χΧ -- Χ2)( 3 -- Χ3)7} +b; 580 .Χ.3-- Χ3)5:Ὲ.... 
- 5[69- 0 - ἢ} . - - . « Θ0ὼ 


and so on, as far as necessary. 

This is obviously very laborious when there are a large number of 
independent variates, because it is necessary to solve as many equations 
as there are independent variates to find the multiple regression co- 
efficients. It may, however, be necessary occasionally, and so an outline 
of the process, with a comparatively simple example, will be given. 

The method will be suggested by an examination of the equations 
30a, 30b, etc., which we have to solve to get the multiple regression 
coefficients δι, 53, b3, etc. It will be seen that the coefficients of the 
multiple regression coefficients are the various sums of squares and 
deviation cross-products of the variates. Taking eqn. 30a as an example, 
the coefficient of 5, in it is the sum of squares of x,, that of δ, is the 
deviation cross-product of x, and x, and so on. This will be illustrated 
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S(x) = 6896 

S(x*) = 42508 
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TABLE 17. REGRESSION: LATERAL RATIO ON CURVES AGAINST THE LOGARITHM OF ITS RATE OF CHANGE FOR aa TRANSITIONS 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 | 6 7 8 ow fis [ a | κὸ 17 1 
. 0-075 0-100 0-125 0-150 0-175 pints 0-225 0: dig 0-300 0- aif 
to to to to to to to aE = SSeS y Sy Sy 
. 0-250 0-275 0.300 qe 0-350 


δἴη, (5 4-- 7» = 91727-9 — 90049-4 = 1678-5 


S(¥—F)* = bS[(x—X)] = 0-3534 x 4576°6 = 1617-4 


Analysis of Variance S(x) = 6896 £ = 4-2858 
Sum of | Degrees of | Mean Rati S(x2) = 42508 S(x — Χ)2 = 12952-5 
ο F 
squares freedom square 
———- 1 lalate! 50) = 12037 j= 7-4810 
Between arrays | S[ma(Va—J)?]| 1678-5 12 S(y2) = 102045 S(y — »)2 = 119956 
Within arrays 5.5. -- 2} | 10317-1 1597 6°46 == 
agains Cal SEER S(xy) = 56166 


ΧΡ = 515893 
SD — X)] = 45767 
Sl(x—%)] _ 4576-7 
"δα —*2 ~ 129525 
S(y — Y)2 = 10378 


S(y—y)? 11995-6 1609 


S(Y—f)2 1617-4 1 
Deviation from | S["ta(Va— Ya)?] 61-1 11 5-55 


0-3 12:2 55:1 37°3 155-4 90°3 


b= = 0-3534 


S{naa—F)7] | _1,678°5 12 | 52 ΤῊΝ ἘΞ x 10378 = 6.458 
Variance ratio for N; = © and N2 = 11 of 1:16, p>0-20: not significant. | s= 2-542 
Formation of equation: ¥ = 4-2858 ~=—7-481 b =0-3534 
Y = a+ d(x —&) = J+ d(x — 3) = 7-481+ 0-3534(x — 4-286) —.9°35344/12953 _ 


ako pat i Τ᾽ converting working units. p <0-001: highly significant 


Substituting, loge Q =0-2334 + 3.54) and QO = 1-26¢3°54s 


= 7-481 + 0-3534x — 1-515 = 5-966 + 0:3534x = Y (soa, 15-82 
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in the example, which is given in Table 18. In this table the figures are 


simple, to reduce the arithmetic, but it serves to illustrate the method, μα Ὁ Έ 
which would be similar for more variates, and with grouped data, 5 
though in the latter case the arithmetic might be very heavy. Ἀσίδα Fy νν ΟὟ ἐν alles 8 
Those who have studied road safety matters will be familiar with -- = RERSSFaSSaesR SEIS 5 
, pt HAGGORESROAATH SH | x Ξ 
Smeed’s equation predicting the number of road deaths per year, a Se = 
denoted by D, in any country, related to the number of registered motor aS GRASERSEERe ΤΟΝ ὃ 
vehicles in it, N, and the population P. This equation is wl ἃ SEAFONG : ἕ : a5 5 5Ξ Bes 
D = 0-0003(NP?)*/3 1  ™aggars Ξ 5§\z 
It expresses the average number of deaths per year with reasonable εἰ ; ἘΝ 
accuracy, and it has done so for a number of years, but there have 7 * ἀπ ΣΝ: 5.8 > 


been some fairly large variations. It is thus possible that some other 
factors affect the figures. I have worked out a corresponding equation 
for Europe, but including the length of roads in the country, in kilo- 
metres, as well. This gives three independent variates, the population, 
the number of vehicles, and the length of the roads. The figures were 
taken from the United Nations publication shown in the table. 

The analysis is set out in Table 18, in which the number of deaths is 
naturally the dependent variate y; and the population, the number of 
motor vehicles, and the length of roads are respectively x,, x2 and x3. 
In the table, columns 1 to 5 give the figures, though, again to save 
arithmetic, they are divided by various powers of 10, as shown at the 
head of the column. The figures are in any case not known more 
accurately than is shown. Next, in columns 6 to 15, the various relation- 
ships between the variates are calculated, to a fairly high degree of 
accuracy, because, as usual, we have the differences of fairly large 
numbers. The sums of squares and deviation cross-products are then 
worked out in the usual manner in the lower lines of the table. These 
are then substituted in the equations at the bottom left of the table. 
Their solution follows usual practice, and is not shown in the table, 
but the multiple regression coefficients resulting from the solution are 
given underneath the equations. Below that again, the regression equa- 
tion is constructed by the substitution in the general expression, eqn. 29, 
of the values of 7, and of the means of the variates found in the main 
table, as well as the coefficients. Turning this into the symbols for the 
various functions, we then have derived the equation 


d = 0:0303p+0°1185m +0-0760/ —0°327 
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0-757 
0-865 
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0-250 
245-009 
99-194 
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= S(y—F)* 


AND LENGTH OF ROADS FOR COUNTRIES IN EUROPE IN 1955* 
8 
ay 
4-485 
2576 
330-841 
649-034 
329-864 
211-095 
0-186 
15-347 
0-433 
9-110 
5-022 
0-833 
0-245 
1559-071 
676-462 
* Figures from United Nations Publication 1957 II. E/Mim. 7: Statistics of Road Traffic Accidents in Europe 
(except for Great Britain, which is from Basic Road Statistics) 


TABLE 18. MULTIPLE REGRESSION: ROAD DEATHS AGAINST POPULATION, OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


In this, dis the expected number of road accident deaths in the country 
per year, in thousands; p is the population of the country in millions; 
m is the number of registered motor vehicles in hundreds of thousands; 
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and / is the length of its roads in hundreds of thousands of kilometres. 
To simplify the arithmetic, as mentioned above, the original figures have 


S ssoysassszesz - been divided by these powers of ten to reduce the arithmetic. 
beeen ecsesoose |& On p. 84 to the left of the table, S(y— Y)* is derived from the 


expression 
S(y— Υ) = S(y—9)?—{b, S[xi(y—)] + 
+b, S[x(y—J)]+b3S[x3(y—F)]} (31) 


S(y— Y)? is the sum of squares of the differences between the values 
of y derived from the multiple regression equation, and those actually 
observed. That is, it is the sum of squares of the deviations from 
regression. The first term on the right-hand side of eqn. 31 is the main 

sum of squares, i.e. that corresponding to that of the grand array. The 

second term is the sum of the multiple regression coefficients, each 
multiplied by the deviation cross-product of y and its own variate; that 

is, for example, 5, is multiplied by the deviation cross-product of y 

and x,, and so on. This term can, of course, be extended indefinitely 
according to the number of independent variates. In this case there are 

three terms, and they are contained within the brace bracket. Their 

sum is the sum of squares removed by the regression function. Once 

again, the deviation sum of squares is derived directly in a separate 

table as a check on the arithmetic, and the agreement is reasonably 

good. Here this table also serves another purpose, given below. 
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cf. 17°76 in table 


Check calculation for S(y— Y)* 


p<0-01: highly significant 
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Regression: S{bS[x (y—y)]} 


The analysis of variance is done as usual, and its object is to test 
whether the sum of squares of the deviations from regression is in the 
same proportion to that removed by the regression function as would 
be expected from random sampling. The number of degrees of freedom 


TABLE 18 (Continued) 


2 «8 of the sum of squares removed by the regression function is the same 
328 3 ξ ς Ἵ ΓΔ as the number of independent variates, in this case three. This leaves 
=a sles 2 =e ον ἘΝ ΕΗ nine for the deviation degrees of freedom. Here the probability of get- 
ΠῚ E 1 » ET ἔ Ὁ": ting such a variance ratio is less than 0-01, and so the deviations from 
ἃ ὁ ὃ ou . 33 ἕ 8 ἕ ΕΝ as regression are very definitely not significant. The sum of squares 
eo % ἕξ 8 Ξ καὶ Φ8 F 4 "Δ ἐν removed by deviations from regression is very much smaller than that 
+ ++ 4 & Seat ὃ ᾿ Ὰ 3 u removed by the regression function. 
ξ δ ἃ ἕξ 5 ἑ ξ 8 a = $s ἢ ἢ) The column for (y— Y) in the check calculation shows that the two 
ἕ ἃ Ὁ, ὁ ὃ καὶ αὶ 8 μ᾿ ra ΤΩ countries which differ most widely from regression are West Germany, 
Ὁ ΣΝ : q 8 ῷ 3 ι δῷ which is about 2750 deaths above the number predicted from the 
8 Ξ ΕἸ Ἔ 8 Ὁ Φ ξ Ξ : . 4 equation, and Great Britain, which is about 2940 below it, both, of 
o ᾧ Ξ . 2 ag 2 S course, on the figures for 1955. Fig. 12 shows the actual deaths plotted 
oe 8 A Ν “ against the number predicted from the equation. This is a very usual 
ae co) form of graph for this type of information. The figures for plotting it 


are derived from the check calculation table. If the actual figure for 
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anv country was exactly the same as that predicted the plotted point 
would coincide with the diagonal line. In Fig. 12 the countries are 
denoted by their international registration letters. The figures for Great 
Britain are also plotted for the years 1957, 1958, and 1959, the figures 
being again taken from Basic Road Statistics.* The figure for Great 


x10? 
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Actual no. of deaths in 1955 


Ὁ 2 


+ 6 8 10 leg 
Expected deaths in 1955 d x10 


Fig. 12. Deaths in road accidents for Europe in 1955. Actual numbers 
plotted against those calculated from the regression equation 
Values of d are calculated from the equation d= 0-0303p+-0-1185m-+0-076/—0-327. 

x Later figures for Great Britain not used in regression table. 


Britain continues to be well below predicted, in spite of the sharp 
upward rise shown in Fig. 10, though admittedly it does not necessarily 
follow that the equation applies for the succeeding years. 

It is not essential that x,, x2, x3, etc., should be different variates. 
They could equally well be functions of the same variate, such as x’, 
x, log x, or what you will. This could be used to obtain a curved 
regression line, by giving an equation of the form 


y=a+bx+cx?+dx>+... 
* Issued annually by the British Road Federation. 
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The fitting of higher powers can, however, be done in another way in 
stages, and the method is described in various textbooks, such as those 
by Mather* and Fisher.® On the other hand, the addition to the table 
as set out here presents little more difficulty than the addition of extra 
columns, so that part of the work may not be much greater, but, of 
course, the solution of the equations becomes more and more laborious 
as they increase in number. 

The variates x,, x2, etc., could also be cross-products, or other 
functions of two or more variates, and so we could obtain a regression 
equation of the form 


y = at+bx,+0cx,+dx,x2+... 


The number of different possibilities is almost infinite. 


Example 10.1. Extending the analysis of Examples 4.1, 5.1 and 8.1, find whether 
significant regression equations exist for the death rates in the two states of Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island. Plot the annual death rates on a dot diagram, and add on 
the regression lines, if any. 


4 (ΕΒ 678) 


CHAPTER II 


Correlation 


If, as in Chapter 10, we have two variates which may or may not be 
related to each other in some way, we may use another, and slightly 
shorter, test to find whether they are indeed related. This is finding the 
correlation coefficient, which is usually denoted by the letter r. It is a 
number which may vary between +1 and —1. If the variates are x 
and y, we have seen in the last chapter that we can find the regression 
coefficient of x on y, or y on x, at choice. The correlation coefficient 
is the geometric mean of these two functions. It is a measure of the 
angle between the two regression lines. If it is +1 the two lines are 
coincident, and sloping upwards, and the two variates are fully related. 
Similarly, if it is —1 the two lines coincide and slope downwards, and 
again the two variates are fully related. If r is zero, the two lines are 
at right-angles, and the variates are not related. 
The correlation coefficient is given by the expression 


S [y(x—)] 
Ps ee—est—‘(‘C“(<«é‘CN¥“(SS#«332Z*#~?; 
J[S(x—*)* . S(y—J)"] 
that is, it is the deviation cross-product divided by the square root of 


the product of the two sums of squares. Also, if the regression co- 
efficient of x on y is ὃ. and that of y on x is b,, we have 


αι EIDE csi aye weree.e . EBB) 
The significance of r may be tested by means of a f test with 
r./(n—2) 
ἔπ a rr (| 


The number of degrees of freedom of this ¢ is (n—2). 
As an example, we may use Table 17 (page 80) and find the cor- 
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relation between log,Q and j. From the table, the deviation cross- 
product is 4576-7, and the two sums of squares are 12952-5 and 11995-6. 
Thus 


r= ee ee = 0.367 
(129525 x 11995°6) 
shee _ 0367x1607 1,0 
JG —0:367") 


and so the coefficient is very highly significant. 

The correlation coefficient merely tells us that the variates are con- 
nected, but it does not tell us how they are connected. It therefore does 
not give us as much information as regression, and there is some 
tendency for its use to be dropping out, and so it is only briefly men- 
tioned here. It could be used to save work in the table of regression, 
since by first working out the deviation cross-product and the two sums 
of squares, r could be found, and if this was significant it would then 
indicate that the work of continuing with the regression table was 
worth while. 


CHAPTER 12 


The Chi-Square Test for Goodness of Fit 


The y? test compares observations with some known or suspected 
hypothesis, and the appropriate expression for y* has been given in 
eqn. 11. For convenience this will be repeated. It is 


p= s| Coe) . . « « (11) repeated 


It is most important to note that this form of the expression for y? 
may only be used for frequencies, and not for any form of measurement, 
average, or percentage. As the first and simplest example of its use, 
figures taken from a paper by me will be used. They also illustrate the 
use of the binomial distribution. We have seen above (page 18) that 
if two dice are thrown, the probability of getting two sixes, or one six, 
or no sixes at all, is given by the expansion of (p+q)’, and that this 
results in the expectation that if we make thirty-six throws, we expect 
to get two sixes once, one six ten times, and no sixes at all twenty-five 
times. But y” is not accurate for an expectation of less than six, and 
so to apply the test with any confidence the dice must be thrown at 
least 6 x 36 = 216 times. This was done with a pair of dice, and the 
result is tabulated in Table 19, with the expectations also shown, and 
also the values of y? worked out from eqn. 11. 

We have seen that the number of degrees of freedom is the number 
of independent comparisons which can be made in the data. Applying 
this to the present problem, we have first that the total number of 
throws is entirely at the choice of the experimenter, which fixes the 
total at the foot of the table. We also have that the Εἰ column, column 
3, is fixed by the hypothesis as worked out above, and it cannot be 
varied. Then in the left-hand column, column 2, only two of the figures 
can be filled in arbitrarily, and after this has been done, the third must 
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follow by subtraction of the first two from the total already fixed. So 
we see that the table has two degrees of freedom. 

In filling in column 4, that for y, the values are calculated from eqn. 
11. Taking the first line, O is 1, and E is 6; so |O—E£|=5, and 77 = 
57/6 = 25/6 = 4-167, and so on. From Table H we see that the prob- 
ability of getting a value of χ of 5-57 for N=2 is between 0-05 and 
0-1, rather nearer the former, so that it is very nearly significant at the 
0:05 level, and the test can be taken as a fairly strong indication that 
the dice are biased. 


TABLE 19. THE x? TEST: BIAS OF DICE 


The use to be made of this information would depend on the import- 
ance attached to the bias. The dice used for the test were intended for a 
children’s game, and so the bias is unimportant. If they were to be used 
for gambling, we should be more circumspect. This would be more 
especially so because we notice from the table that the principal 
deficiency from expectation is a shortage of two sixes! 

There are many forms of the equation for y?, a few of which are 
mentioned here. One is 


y=S[(a—pn)/pn] . . . . « + 138) 


in which n is as usual the number of observations, p is the expected 
proportion, and a the observed number. Another form of this is 


ὁ -5(5-» Shea ΤΕ oO 
pn 


A frequent use of x in traffic studies is to find the significance of 
some change in a factor before and after some alteration in conditions 
has been made, making a comparison with some other place in which 
no alteration had taken place, which will be called the control. Let the 
number of factors before the alteration had taken place be a; the 
number after the alteration be δ; and the corresponding number of 
factors for the control, respectively before and after the alterations had 
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been made at the test place, and for the same period, be c and d. We 
can then set up a table in the form shown in Table 20. 


TABLE 20. THE χΖ TEST: BEFORE-AND-AFTER 
TESTING AT A SINGLE SITE 


Before Before | After After S() 


[Tet [| ao | bo ls FD 
a+ n=(a+b+c+d) 


We can then calculate x? from the expression, which is derived from 
eqn. 11: 


2 n(ad—bc)* 
(a+b)(c+d)(a+c)(b+d) 


This expression involves the calculation of the numerator to a high 
degree of accuracy if the figures are at a]l large, because it is the square 
of the difference between two large quantities; although once the 
square has been done, the rest can be done to a lower degree of accuracy, 
since y* is only needed to two or three places. There is, however, 
another form of the expression for y? which can be done wholly on the 
slide rule. It is due to Wolf. In this we calculate 


x (37) 


a b 
ἅτε στῶ" ἔν μοι 
a c 
(a+b) (c+d) ae 
and then eanap .. .. . (360) 


However it is calculated, the table has one degree of freedom, because 
only one of the factors a, b, c or d can be written in arbitrarily, and 
then the rest must follow from the totals. 

As an example of this, the accidents on a length of road on which a 
speed limit was imposed by reason of the erection of a system of street 
lighting by a parish council may be used. The limit had previously been 
refused by the highway authority. The object is to find out whether the 
number of accidents for a three year period before, and for a similar 
period after, the limit was imposed, were significantly different. For the 
control, the number of accidents in the rest of the county was used. 
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The figures are set out in Table 21, using the notation of Table 20. 
Thus in the three years before the imposition of the limit there were 


TABLE 21. THE x” TEST: ACCIDENTS BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE IMPOSITION OF A SPEED LIMIT 


| Before | After | S() 


Test a= 12 | b= 7 re 32 


Control c= 4339 | ἜΣ 0] exa= 950 
| 50 ate= 4351 [δὲ ἀ-- 5360 n=9711 


a 12 
(a+c) 4351 ων ὦ 
b 20 from eqn. 38a 
ee... πα ‘0037 
Gid) ~ 330 0:00373 
A = —0.00097 
a 12 
——w a ΝΣ .375 
(a +b) 32 9. 
_ 4339 0.448 from eqn. 385 


c 
(c+d) 9679 
B = —0:073 
Then x2 = 9711 x 0-:00097 x0-073 = 0-69 from eqn. 38c 
0-5>p>0:1: not significant 


12 accidents, and there were 20 in the three years after, while the 
corresponding numbers in the rest of the county were respectively 
4339 before and. 5340 after. 

It is useful to note, and to remember, that if y? is smaller than the 
number of its degrees of freedom it is certainly not significant. It is 
here less than one, and in looking it up in the table we see that then 
the probability for one degree of freedom is between 0:5 and 0-1 (nearer 
the former); so it is clearly not significant. We therefore cannot con- 
clude from the figures that the speed limit made any difference to the 
accident figures on this stretch of road, when allowance has been made 
for the accidents in the rest of the county. 

We can also solve more complex problems by the use of y*. Continu- 
ing with the question of speed limits, it might be urged against any 
conclusion from the last analysis that while the speed limit may not 
have reduced the number of accidents, it would still reduce their 
severity. The figures from the stretch of road previously considered 
are too small to enable this test to be done, but figures are available for 
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the accidents in one county for two years before and two years after the 
imposition of the general 30 miles/h speed limit in 1935, taken for the 
stretches of road on which the limit was imposed. They are set out in 
Table 22. Here we have two questions to ask. The first is, do the 


TABLE 22. ACCIDENTS FOR TWO YEARS BEFORE AND TWO YEARS 
AFTER THE IMPOSITION OF THE 30 MILES/H SPEED LIMIT IN 1935 


Fatal 


Injury 
Non-injury 


figures show that the number of accidents were reduced by the limit? 
The second is, do the figures show that the limit reduced the severity 
of the accidents? 

This kind of table is called a contingency table, and if it has i rows 
and j columns it is called an i x j contingency table, so that Table 22 
is a 3 x 2 contingency table. 

In Table 22 there are three degrees of freedom, because the totals 
are independent, having been taken from observed figures, and not at 
the experimenter’s choice, as were those of Table 19. The first step is 
to test whether the two column totals differ significantly. That is to say, 
we test whether the speed limit can be thought of as having reduced 
the number of accidents, though the hypothesis we actually test is that 
the limit has had no effect. If this were true, we would expect both 
totals to be the same. The expression for y? to cover this case is 


pe (a, - α2}} 
n 


x (39) 
in which a, and a, are the numbers in each class, and n= αι +a>. 
Applying this to the totals in Table 22, we get that 


χ = (662—641)?/1303 = 217/1303 = 0-338 


This has one degree of freedom and is clearly not significant, as the 
value is much smaller than its degree of freedom. The probability is 
actually between 0-5 and 0-7, and so the figures show no reason what- 
ever to doubt the proposition, which is that the speed limit has not 
affected the number of accidents. 
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We may next go on to examine the alternative proposition that the 
limit has not affected the severity of the accidents, and for this we now 
take the totals in Table 22 as fixed. On the hypothesis, we would expect 
that of the total of accidents before the imposition of the limit, 662, 
the proportion of fatal accidents would be 19/1303, and so the expected 
number of fatal accidents would be (19 x 662)/1303 = 9-65. Similarly, 
the expected number of injury accidents would be (576 x 662)/1303 = 
292:65. We then set up a new table, Table 22A, in which we show the 
expected values in brackets alongside the corresponding observed ones. 
It is only necessary to work out two of the expected numbers, when the 
rest can be done by subtraction, because the totals must be equal. 


TABLE 22A. THE x? TEST: ANALYSIS OF TABLE 22 
Type of Before limit 
accident 


11 (9-65) 8 (9-35) 


280 (292-65) 296 (283-35) 
371 (359-70) 337 (348-30) 


We now work out another value of x”, based on eqn. 11. It will be 
ς (O—E)? i (11 9-65)” (8 --9.-35)2 (280 -- 292:65)2 
Ε 9-65 9-35 292:65 
(296--283:35)2 (371—359-70)? _ (337—348-30)? 
283-35 359-70 348-30 
= 2.22 


+ 


In this case there are two degrees of freedom, because the totals are 
now fixed, and these added to the one we have already used in testing 
the totals make up the three for the table. For two degrees of freedom 
the probability of getting this value of y? is between 0-1 and 0-5, and a 
more detailed table shows that it is in fact slightly greater than 0-3. 
Here again, the figures show no reason to doubt the proposition that 
the speed limit did not affect the severity of the accidents either. 

in this case no control was used. None is, in fact available, but refer- 
ence to Basic Road Statistics* shows that it is doubtful whether the 
changes in accidents about the time of the imposition of the general 
speed limit were large enough to affect the issue of the present analysis. 


* See footnote on p. 86. 
4* 
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The number of possible uses of χ is very large and other methods of 
use will be found in various textbooks. One more method will be given 
here, which is very useful for ‘before-and-after’ studies. In these, the 
accidents in a number of places before and after some change or other 
has been made in road conditions are compared to see whether the 
change has affected the accidents. This has already been done in Table 
21 for one single site, but it does not give us a conclusion in which we 
can place much confidence, partly because we can never be sure that 
some extraneous circumstance, such as a local change in traffic con- 
ditions, may not have affected the result, and partly because the number 
of accidents at an isolated place is usually fairly small. This aspect of 
the matter has already been discussed (page 46) in considering the ¢ test, 
and so it is not necessary to pursue it further. 

If, however, we can compare a number of similar changes, and more- 
over if we can compare them with a control, such as the number of 
accidents in a control area (e.g. a whole county), the result will give a 
much better indication of the effect of the type of change, and we can 
have much more confidence in any conclusion drawn. The control area 
should not, of course, have been affected by the change being investi- 
gated, or, if it includes it, should be large enough for the change not 
to matter. 

The following method is due to Tanner. Its derivation involves com- 
plex mathematics for which the reader is referred to the original paper.* 

In the equations which follow, n is the number of sites, δι the number 
of accidents at any single site i before the change, and a; the number 
of accidents there after the change; B; and A; denote the corresponding 
numbers of accidents for the control, for the same periods as those 
for which a; and δ᾽ were taken, and C; = A,/B;. The number of accidents 
at any site for the whole period under review is n,;=a,;+6;. The 
apparent effect of the change at the site i will be denoted by k; = a,/b;C;. 
This ratio k; is the ratio of the accidents after the change to the number 
which would be expected if the change had no effect and if the accidents 
there changed in the same way as those for the control. It should be 
particularly noted that S(m,) is not the same as ἢ. 

The first step is to find k, the average of the values of k; for all the 
sites, which is done by means of the expression 


n; ais 
S| rigs τ. ORAS 


This is solved by trial and error, by summing up the values of 
n,/(1+kC,) for all sites, assuming values of & until the summation 
* Biometrika, 45 (1958), Parts 3 and 4, pp. 331-342. 
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equals the sum of all the 5; values for the sites. To find the first value 
of k to try, work out each value of δι, and add them all up. Then 
S(a;)/S(6;C;) will give this first value of k, and this will often be found 
to be very nearly accurate. For testing its significance we test that of 
log.k, but for this we must first find x7, because its value may affect 
that of the variance of log.k. This is done from the expression, 


E 2 
gf = s| Se) te ee 


This x? has (n—1) degrees of freedom, and it tests whether the effect 
of the changes has been consistent over the sites. That is, if it proves 
to be significant, we can assume that the effect of the change has not 
been the same at all sites. 

The estimate of the variance of log.k, called varlog.k, is given by 


the expression 
(1+4) [ Ῥ al 


S(n;) 

var log. k = ΠΡ τα :- 2 & | See 

(1+kC,)* 
The value of ¢ in this expression is found from another one 
2 2 
x nS(n;) 
= -1 ok Gee 
? τὸ 1) | 5 (πὴ Ὁ 


It is sometimes possible to simplify eqn. 42. If the y” test shows that 
the results are probably consistent, that is if it gives p greater than 0:2, 
then (1+) can be taken as unity and omitted from the expression. 
Then if S(n,) is reasonably large, say greater than 40, we may also treat 
[1+2/S(n,)] as unity. Finally, if most of the values of ΚΟ, are in the 
range + to 2, we may replace the denominator by 4S(n)). 

The estimate of the standard deviation, the root mean square, of 
log.k will be the square root of varlog,k, and then dividing log,k 
by this root mean square will then give a value of t with which to test 
the significance of log,k and hence that of k. 

The example is a comparison made in August 1959 of the effect on 
accidents of the realignment and reconstruction of a number of roads 
in Dorset. These realignments had, however, only been to two-lane 
standards, and did not include the construction of dual carriageways; 
although where dual carriageways were to be the final alignment, the 
standard of the two-lane one had been made to suit them. Strictly 
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RECONSTRUCTED LENGTHS OF ROADS 


TABLE 23. THE x” TEST: BEFORE-AND-AFTER ANALYSIS OF ACCIDENTS ON 


S Jowoo-~cconccens 


δ ἢ  Γ- WMT Or OO Mm Co 
at Z| Ὁ Ὁ ἢ Ὁ ἢ ὦ ὦ Ὁ ἴῷ ῷ ὦ Ὁ Ὁ 
ὦ | εὐ ' Ὁ δὴ οὐ οὅ δὴ ἐὦ τὸ 65 5 οἵ εὐ τς 
ὥ —_ = et νι 
ἐς ὦ ΤΣ 
A onmnw Γ- - cowrm wr 0 oO 
πο δ Ὁ Ὁ δ Ὁ Ὁ 
ὥ Ὁ ΩΦ Ξπ 5 π FIRE ὁ ὦ δὴ -π 


p slightly > 0-05: just significant 


N=13 


x = 22:25 


loge k =— 1-24 
var log k =0-270 


k =0-29 


((-Ἐφ) =1-94 


0-05 > p> 0-02: significant 


2:38 


ee a 
0-52 


t 


r.m.s. loge k = 0-52 
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speaking, therefore, the work actually done was not up to full modern 
standards of visibility. It is sometimes said that as this type of work 
speeds up the traffic—which is undoubtedly true—it must increase 
accidents. The logic of this is not immediately apparent, but as the 
view is often made quite seriously it must be investigated. The figures 
and working for this investigation are given in Table 23. 

In this table, the first column is an identification number for the 
stretch of road concerned. Column 2 gives the date, taken to the nearest 
first day of a month, of the start of the work. For this purpose, the start 
has been taken as the date on which some noticeable change in traffic 
conditions was made, which might affect accidents. If a new fence had 
been erected behind a hedge, so that it would not be visible to traffic, 
this was not taken as a start of work; but if a substantial length of 
hedge had been taken down, that would be considered as affecting 
traffic. For length No. 1 something of this sort was done in early May 
1958, and so the date in column 2 is given as 5/58, and so on for the 
rest. Column 3 gives the corresponding date for the end of the work, 
usually the date when the final surfacing was finished, or sometimes 
when the ‘temporary’ surface was finished, if it was of such quality and 
finish that it could be accepted as adequate for a fairly long period 
before the final surface was laid. For length No. 1 this was done in 
December 1958, and so the entry on line 1 for column 2 is 12/58. 
Column 4 gives b;, the number of injury accidents on the length before 
the date given in column 2, for a three year period in all cases. It is 
best to make the periods three years if possible, though other periods 
can be taken if necessary. In line 1, then, there was one accident in 
length 1 between the Ist May 1955 and the Ist May 1958, when work 
was started. Column 5 shows the number of injury accidents, a;: either 
for a three year period after the completion date given in column 3; or 
if the work had been finished less than three years before Ist August 
1959—the date of the analysis—then a; is the number of accidents 
during the intervening period, whatever its length. Column 6 is 
n; =(a;+6,). Columns 7 and 8 are the number of injury accidents in 
the whole county for the corresponding periods used for ὃ, and a;. 
Thus, for line 1, there were 5621 injury accidents in the whole county 
during the three year period before Ist May 1958, and there were 1430 
in the eight months between Ist December 1958 and Ist August 1959. 
Then column 9 is C; = A,;/B;, so that in line 1, C; = 1430/5621 = 0-254. 

The first nine columns set out the data for the analysis. The initial 
step in the working is to find k. For this a trial value of k is used. We 
can derive this from S(5;C,;), which is 21, and the trial k is 6/21 = 
0:29 = the correct value as it happens. Then n,/(1+AC;,) is then worked 
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out for each line, and the results added up. The sum should come to 
S(b;), which in this case is 28, to satisfy equation 40. The working is not 
shown in the table, but k comes to 0:29, which means that the number 
of accidents after the work was done averaged at 29% of what would 
have been expected if the work had not been done, and if the accidents 
on those stretches of road had increased in the same proportion as those 
in the rest of the county. Then log,k = — 1-24. 

The next step is to find zy’. To do this, |a,;—kb,C;| has been worked 
out for each stretch, and entered into column 10. In column 11 the 
term in eqn. 41 is worked out by squaring the quantity in column 10 
and dividing by kn;C,. The sum of this column gives x”, which is 22-25. 
For 13 degrees of freedom the 0-05 point is 22-36; so this is just signi- 
ficant, and we may conclude that the figures imply that the effect of the 
work is not consistent. 

To test the significance of k, we first work out (1+¢) from eqn. 43. 
From this  =(22:25/13—1)(13 x 118/347) = (1-71—1)1:33 =0-94, so 
that (1+) = 1-94. This is substituted in eqn. 42, the terms for the 
numerator having been already worked out for each line in column 12, 
although in this we take k as unity because we are testing whether the 
true value of k is unity; thus we get that 


_ 194(14+2/34) _ 1-94 1-06 _ 


Therefore the root mean square τε (0.27 τε 0.52, and t=log,k/ 
(r.m.s. log,k) = 1:24/0-52 = 2:38. For 13 degrees of freedom this gives 
a probability of between 0-05 and 0-02, and so is significant. We can 
therefore conclude that the evidence given in the table shows that the 
works done have reduced accidents to about one-third of what would 
have been expected if the works had not been done, and if the accidents 
on the stretches of road concerned had increased at the same rate as 
those in the rest of the county, although it shows that we cannot be 
confident that such work will always have this effect. The data we have 
here, however, give no reason to think that the proposition—that work 
of this kind which speeds up traffic will also tend to increase accidents— 
is justified. 

If on any stretch of road reconstructed, or included in any analysis 
of this type, there had been no accidents either before or after, so that 

= 0, we could not include it in the analysis. 


Example 12.1. The following figures were given (Highway Times, April 1962) for 
the accidents on road A127 before and after the introduction of the ‘Clearway’ 
system of the complete prohibition of stopping on the carriageway. Do these figures 
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indicate that the ‘Clearway’ system has (a) reduced accidents or (δ) reduced their 
severity ? 

Type of 1959 1961 

accident Before After 


Fatal 


4 
Injury 94 
Non-injury 74 
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It has been mentioned in Chapter 3 that the Poisson series results when, = a i es 
| in the binominal distribution, one or other of the two probabilities, p = ae 
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the standard deviation apply to the Poisson distribution as usefully as ay 
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to the normal distribution. The Poisson distribution is applicable when 
the probability of an event occurring is small, but the number of i 
| possibilities of its occurrence is large, and so it is useful for some of the 
problems in traffic. Taking accidents as an example, we know that the 
| probability of an accident occurring at, say, a cross-roads is small. But 
. on a main road the number of vehicles passing is large, so that some 
accidents may not be unexpected. 
It is also found that traffic itself tends to be distributed along the r 
road in accordance with the Poisson distribution, provided it can run 
freely, and is not held up by traffic lights, or some form of traffic | 
congestion.* This can be of much use in the design of traffic lights, and 
similar matters. 
As an example of the use of the Poisson series, two counts made in 
Dorset are given in Table 24. The counts were made for another 
purpose, to find the average speed of traffic over a stretch of road, but 


* Apams, W. F.: ‘Road traffic considered as a random series , J. Instn. Civil Engrs. 
4 (1936), p. 121. 
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TABLE 24. THE POISSON SERIES! TRAFFIC COUNT ON LENGTH OF ROAD 
S( fx2) = 992 
¥ S(x) = 740-6 
S(x—Z)2 = 251-4 
with Poisson 


0-8 > p>0-7: Differences not significant. Consistent 
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they were made in a form suitable for the present analysis. Observers 
were stationed with synchronized stop watches at each end of the 
stretch. They noted the exact time of arrival of each vehicle to one- 
hundredth of a minute, and also its registration number. It was thus 
possible to count the number of vehicles arriving at the check point 
in any given interval of time. In the table, this interval was taken as 
two minutes, and the left half of the table, columns 2 to 7, headed 
‘Out’, shows eastbound traffic; while the right half, columns 8 to 12, 
headed ‘In’, shows the westbound traffic. Column 1 shows the number 
of vehicles passing in the two-minute interval. 

Columns 2 and 8 show the frequency with which the number of 
vehicles shown in column 1 passed during the interval. Thus column 2 
shows that in the ‘Out’ direction, there were nine cases of five vehicles 
passing during the two-minute interval, while column 8 shows that in 
the ‘In’ direction there were twelve such cases. The fx and fx* columns 
have their usual meanings, the number of vehicles per interval, in 
column 1, being x. These figures are used as before to calculate the 
mean and the mean square, the estimate of the variance. These should 
be equal, and it will be seen that in neither case is there very good 
agreement. This is not altogether unexpected, and the goodness of fit 
can be tested by means of a 7? test. 

The individual expectations can be worked out directly, which is 
actually done in the ‘In’ table, column 11, but to illustrate the method 
the probabilities will be calculated in column 5. Dealing first with the 
‘Out’ table, we have already calculated ¥, the mean number of vehicles 
passing in the two-minute interval, as 3-429. From this we first deter- 
mine the value of e~™. This can be found from Table D, but it may be 
helpful to readers to give the method of calculation: 


loglog e = 1-63778 
logm = 0°53516 
Therefore loglog e” = 0:17294 
The antilog of this gives loge”, which is 1-4891, and this is subtracted 
from zero to give loge~™, because this term is the reciprocal of e”. 
The process gives loge~™ as 2:5109, whence e~™ = 0-0324. 
If p; = probability of j cars per interval, the table of probabilities is 
then worked out as follows: 


Po =e7™ = 0-0324 

p,=e""m ἀρὰ =Oli11 
μι 

P2= er = Ρι m/2 = 0°1905 


- 


- 
— 
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ps=e"— = pzm/3_ = 0-217 
a= “ae =p,m/4 =0-1866 
Ps= “--. =p,m/5 =0-1280 
Po= τι -" =p,m/6 =0-0731 
Pp; = a =pem/7 =0-0358 
Ps = Fa =pz,m/8 =0-0154 
Po = ere =pgm/9 =0-0059 
Pio = Ὡς Ξε p,m/10 =0-0020 


_,mit 
Pup =e ΤΠ = Pi, [11 = 0-0006 


S(p) = 0°9991 
We see that each of these terms follows from the preceding one by 


multiplying by m and dividing by the number of the power of m in the 
term needed, since 


p;__ px pur» 
j! jxG-)! 
LT ge tie 


6 
so that en =e =P, = 0-1280— = 0-0731, and so on. 


5! 6 6 

After this, the next column, column 6, showing values of E is worked 
out by multiplying the total number of frequencies, 63, by the prob- 
abilities in turn. In the ‘In’ table this was done directly by taking pp as 
636. "΄. In the last column of each of the two parts of the table, y7 is 
worked out from eqn. 11. Several of the lines have been grouped 
together to comply with the requirement that the expected frequency 
should be 6 or more. In connection with the significance of y* the table 
will have two fewer degrees of freedom than the number of groups used 
for the calculation of χὦ, after the grouping mentioned in the last sen- 
tence has been done, so that here both tables will have four degrees of 
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freedom. One degree of freedom has been lost in calculating the mean 
m, and another is lost because when one less than the number of groups 
has been filled in, the last one follows from the general total. Here we 
see that the ‘Out’ table has only a small value of χ giving a probability 
of between 0-8 and 0-7, and so it is clearly not significant. There is thus 
no reason to think that the traffic counted in this direction was in- 
consistent with the Poisson distribution. 

On the other hand, the ‘In’ table has a large value of y? with a 
probability of less than 0-01, which is highly significant. So that in this 
direction the flow of the traffic was not consistent with the Poisson 
distribution. On examination of the f column, column 8 of Table 24, 
we see that there was a deficiency in the number of times three vehicles 
passed in the interval, an excess in the number of times either none or 
one vehicle passed, and also in the higher numbers. 

A probable explanation of this is that the stretch observed is a partly 
built-up and slightly winding level stretch of road at an altitude of 
about 400 feet above sea level, approached at both ends by gradients 
rising from about sea level. The observer whose figures were used was 
posted at the eastern end of the stretch, and vehicles passing in the 
‘In’ direction, going westwards, had just come up one of these gradients, 
which has a long length in the single figures, about 1 in 7 (14%). Thus 
there would be a tendency for the faster vehicles to be unable to pass 
slower ones, with some bunching in consequence. In the other direction, 
the cars would have passed up a much longer and flatter gradient, and 
also along the more level stretch, so the traffic could sort itself out more 
easily, and so conform better to the random distribution. 

The last example merely shows how traffic does, or does not, follow 
the Poisson distribution. The next one shows how this information can 
be put to practical use. It arose because a scheme was being prepared for 
improving a complicated junction in a small town. There was not room 
for a full-sized roundabout without very extensive, and expensive, de- 
molition of buildings, but it was possible to provide a small one. From 
a preliminary study of the scheme, it looked very much as if it would 
work if entry from the side roads could be controlled by traffic lights. 
There was however, one feature of the layout which might have intro- 
duced the possibility of the roundabout jamming frequently. That would 
obviously have been a fatal objection to the scheme. The layout is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 13, on which the entering roads are lettered 
from A to F. 

Roads B and C are one-way streets in the directions shown by the 
arrows. There is no difficulty in providing adequate weaving distances 
for the roads from B round to E, but there is difficulty if roads A and F 
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both enter the roundabout, because they converge very sharply. It is 
possible to run road F into road A as shown in the figure, and then to 
control the junction by traffic lights working in conjunction with those 
controlling the other roads. But the distance d, between the junction of 
F and the roundabout, cannot be arranged to allow more than about 


Ξ 


Fig. 13. Diagram of proposed roundabout with its entering roads 


five or six west-bound vehicles to stand in it when the lights prevent 
their crossing the mouth of road F. More than that number would mean 
that some would have to wait on the roundabout itself, and so probably 
jam it. So to find out if the scheme is at all feasible, it is necessary to 
know the probability of more than five or six cars entering road A in 
the period when the lights would be set against them to enable traffic 
from road F to enter road A. 

To find this out, a count was taken of the traffic which entered roads 
A and F from roads C and E, which the scheme envisages as being 
allowed to enter the roundabout together. The method was the same 
as in the last example. The recording of the registration numbers of the 
vehicles in this case enabled their movements to be traced. The result is 
shown in Table 25. In this table, column 1 shows the number of vehicles 
passing in the interval, which was half a minute. Column 2 shows the 
observed numbers passing in the interval, and the other columns have 
the same meanings as before. The working is shown to slide rule accur- 
acy this time. In the last example the working was taken to more places 
than was really necessary, the better to illustrate the working. 

The table shows that the agreement with the Poisson distribution is 
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TABLE 25. THE POISSON SERIES: TRAFFIC COUNT AT A JUNCTION 


1 


No. of 
vehicles | (O) 


OF NWAUDH~] 


i= = = 0-948 Probabilities 
Sx? = 219 m=0-948 | m=1°5 | m=2:0 
103-3 a 
= ——— Po=e~ 0.388 
ai τ 1) Pi=pom 0.368 
115-7 P2=pym/2 | 0-174 
2 me = 102 P3=pm/3 | 0-055 
P4=p3m/4 0-013 
ee ee ps=paml4 | 0-003 
e~-™ = 0-388 P6=psm/6 ας 
N=2 ΡΊΞΞΡομ 7 - 


p = 08: not significant 


close, and that the probability ᾿ς of five vehicles entering is 0:3 times in 
the 115 intervals, about one hour, which was the busiest hour of the 
day. This is a risk which could be taken, but there is the possibility that 
the traffic might increase. As counted, the mean was 0:95, and so if the 
traffic increased by 50%, to 172 vehicles per hour, the mean would be- 
come approximately 1-5, and if it doubled the mean would become 2:0. 
The expected numbers were then worked out using these two values for 
the mean in columns 7 and 8 of the table, the probabilities being done 
in the panel at the bottom right of the table. Column 7 shows that the 
probable number of times five vehicles might wait in the half-minute 
interval is about 1-6 times in one hour if the traffic increases by 50 » 
and column 8 shows that it would be about four times in one hour if it 
doubled. As it so happens, the junction is on a temporary diversion of 
through traffic, pending the construction of a by-pass for the town, and 
the reasonable expectation is that this would be provided before the 
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traffic doubles, in which case the traffic passing through the junction 
would not increase so much. There was, therefore, a fair prospect that 
the scheme would work at first, and possibly even if the traffic increased 
by 50%, although it was doubtful if it would do so if the traffic doubled. 
Nevertheless, the analysis showed that the idea would be worth looking 
into further. If the layout could be altered so that six vehicles could wait, 
or if some form of filter could be provided into road F, the system could 
reasonably be expected to work for a number of years; so it was decided 
to investigate the matter in greater detail. 


CHAPTER 14 


The Exponential Distribution 


We have seen in the last chapter that the number of events occurring in 
consecutive equal periods of time will have the Poisson distribution if 
they occur randomly in time. But the distribution of the intervals be- 
tween the events, on the other hand, will not follow the Poisson distribu- 
tion, but the exponential distribution. This is less frequently dealt with 
in textbooks, but it has its uses in traffic studies for such things as 
studies of waiting times of pedestrians crossing a road, or vehicles wait- 
ing at traffic lights. An outline of its derivation will be given here, because 
this is less familiar. 

Let us suppose that there is a probability, denoted by p, of an event 
occurring in a short period of time, which is denoted by A. Then the 
probability p, of there being j of these short periods between two con- 
secutive events is the probability of j consecutive periods with no events 
occurring, followed by one period in which it does occur. That is 

py =(1—p)/p 

If the events occur randomly in time, and can occur at any time, then 
p is approximately proportional to the length of the short period A, so 
if we put λ =p/A, and if A is small enough for the probability p? of 
two events in the same period to be negligible, then 2 should be approx- 
imately the same for any short period A. The probability of a time inter- 
val ¢ between two consecutive events is approximately the probability 
that there are {Δ consecutive ‘no event’ periods between, that is, 

Poy = Pris = (1—AA)* AA 


Strictly speaking, Pq is the probability of a time interval within a 
small range on either side of t. Then letting ¢ approach zero 


PO _, yea 
A 
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The limit of this probability p,,, divided by the width of the range is a 
probability density. Denoting this by ἴω we have that 


fede rio ee 


This expression is the frequency function of intervals between consecu- 
tive random events, and it defines the exponential distribution. In it, 2 
will be some function such as the rate of flow of traffic, because when 
vehicles can overtake freely they will be approximately randomly spaced. 


f(t) 


t 
‘Fig. 14. The exponential distribution 


The distribution is shown graphically in Fig. 14. Thus the equation gives 
a continuous distribution, like the normal. It does not violate the con- 
dition that the sum of the probabilities is unity. This sum is clearly the 
integral of the right-hand side of eqn. 45 within the limits of zero to 
positive infinity, that is, it is the area of the curve in Fig. 14. So 


[5 "4-αἰἡ-ἰ 
ν 7 


In practice, we do not need to evaluate eqn. 45 directly. The reason 
for this will be illustrated by the next example, which is taken from the 
figures for the traffic count used in the last chapter, in Table 24 (page 
103), for the ‘Out’ traffic. In this count the times of passing the observer 
were recorded within 0-01 of a minute, so the intervals between the pass- 
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ings could be obtained by subtraction. The frequency of intervals falling 
into equal groups of 0-10 of a minute is given in Table 26. 


TABLE 26. THE EXPONENTIAL DISTRIBUTION: INTERVALS OF 
TIME BETWEEN VEHICLES PASSING 


Totecvel, ain. 1 Ὁ. ar ape 
0001 54 
0:1-0.2 23 
0-2-0-3 16 
0-3-0-4 10 
0-4-0-5 16 
0-5-0-6 16 
0-6-0-7 12 
0-7-0-8 8 
0-8-0-9 8 
0-9-1-0 7 
10.1:1 4 
1-1-1-2 5 
1-2-1-3 4 
1-3-1-4 5 
14-15 i 
1-5-1-6 2 
1-6-1-7 0 
17-18 3 
1-8-1-9 i 
1-9-2-0 2 
2.0.2:} 2 
2.1-2.2 2 
2.2.2.3 0 
2:3-2-4 0 
2-4-2-5 1 
2:5-2-6 0 
2.6.2 0 
2.7.2.8 1 
2:8-2-9 i 
2.9.3 0 
3.7.3. 

50 205 


There are only 205 intervals in this table, as against 216 vehicles re- 
corded in Table 24, because the observer missed the exact passing times 
of a few vehicles, and also did not record the times of passing of one or 
two buses which stopped in the stretch under observation. It has already 
been mentioned that the object of the timing was the average speed of 
vehicles over the stretch, although the count was in a form which could 
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be used in the analyses made in the last chapter, and in the present one. 
The buses would therefore not be of interest. 

A glance at this table shows that, as would be expected from Fig. 14, 
most of the intervals are on the short side, and that there is a long tail 
of longer intervals. In this tail, also, many of the groups contain no 
observations. The whole table is very cumbersome. Yet if a wider group- 
ing was adopted, the distribution would be lost altogether. Even with 
the small unit of grouping adopted, 0-1 minute, a quarter of the observa- 
tions are in the first group. If double the unit of grouping was used, one- 
fifth of a minute, over one-third of the observations would be in the 
first group, and half of them in the first two, yet we would still be left 
with a cumbersome table of 17 groups. 

We can get over this, and save work in testing the significance of the 
distribution, by using group boundaries calculated from the equation 


= — 7108. (;) ς (sie a Bed (46) 


in which ὦ; is a group boundary, i= successively 0, 1, 2, 3,...j, and 
j is the number of groups required. This is because the expected fre- 


_ quency in any group, say that between 1; and ἔς. 1)» is 


i 
| Ae~* dt = e~*#*—e7 *+1) 
'i+1) 


n(n) 


j 


From this it will be seen that, if these boundaries are used, the 
expected frequency in all the groups will be 1/jth of the total number 
in the sample, that is, it will be m/j, which greatly simplifies the arith- 
metic. Thus, if we use ten groups in the figures of Table 25, the expected 
frequency in each group will be 205/10 = 20-5. 

We may now work out the group intervals to be used in our example. 
The exact mean period is not known directly in this case, owing to some 
vehicles having been missed, as mentioned above, but we can work out 
the mean interval from Table 26. This is 0:6078 min, and so the total 
time is 205 x 0-6078 = 124-6 min. Thus /, which is here the rate of pass- 
ing, becomes 206/12460 = 0-01653 vehicles per hundredth of a minute 
and 1/A = 60:5. 

Choosing ten intervals as a convenient number, we then multiply 60-5 
by the values of —log,(i/10) for the successive values of i from 1 to 10. 
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For convenience, values of —log(i/j) have been given in Table B at the 
end of the book for five convenient numbers of groups. So in this case 
multiplying 60:5 by the values of the log given in that table for j=10 
gives the boundaries as 0, 0-064, 0-135, 0:216, 0.309. 0-419, 0-554, 0-728, 
0-974, 1-393 and infinity. The boundaries are taken to one more place 
than in the figures used, so that it will be clear which groups the figures 
enter. 

The intervals are then counted afresh from the data with these group 
boundaries, and the result is set out in Table 27. In the ordinary way, 


TABLE 27. THE EXPONENTIAL DISTRIBUTION: INTERVALS OF 
TIME BETWEEN VEHICLES PASSING (LOGARITHMIC GROUPING) 


205 
y2 = SOO-EY? 
E 
ὃν oe = 24-5 


for N = 8, p<0-01; highly significant 


of course, only one count from the data would be necessary. The extra 
one has been put in here as illustration of the method, although in this 
case it had to be used to work out the mean interval. The data had not 
been gathered with this test in mind. 

In every row, the expected frequency E is 20-5, as already found. 
Then O is the observed frequency, as counted from the data, so that 
(O—E)’ can be calculated directly in each line, and the sum of the 
column divided by 20-5 to give x”. This will have eight degrees of free- 
dom, because we use one degree in making totals agree, and another in 
fitting the distribution. In this case p is very low, and so we cannot 
conclude that the intervals here followed the exponential distribution. 
The table shows that this is accounted for by a much larger number of 
the small intervals than would be expected, and also deficiences in the 
0-22/0-30 and 0-31/0-41 groups. There was evidently more bunching of 
vehicles than would be expected. 

There appears to be an inconsistency between the results we have 
obiained in these figures, because in the previous chapter we found that 
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their agreement with Poisson was good, yet we now find that the fit 
with the exponential is poor. We have, however, been testing two differ- 
ent aspects of the figures. There could be a fair amount of bunching 
without affecting the distribution of counts in consecutive intervals of 
time, which was the effect tested in the last chapter. The present analysis 
would be more sensitive to it. The Poisson test is a weaker one, and 
really only uses part of the information, though this may still be of 
practical value. 


CHAPTER 15 


Sampling 


Sometimes the figures for analysis will be ready to hand, as in those of 
Tables 15 and 18 (pages 71 and 83), in which the time intervals depend 
on the way that the original figures were set out. In many other cases 
we have some choice in the material to be used. In the speed timings 
we can choose what vehicles to time, where to time them, and how 
many to time. When we have this amount of control, it is essential that 
the sample we choose should be random: that is, each individual possible 
observation in the data we are examining should have an equal chance 
of being included in the sample. If there is any tendency for some effect 
or other to make it more likely that some observations would be chosen 
in preference to others, this tendency would produce a bias. 

It is not always easy to set up a truly random sample, and bias may 
very easily creep in. An example of interest to traffic engineers, often 
quoted, is a traffic survey in the U.S.A., in which householders were to 
be questioned as to their motoring habits. To do this, it was decided 
to visit every tenth house, taken from a street list, normally a fairly 
unexceptionable way of doing this kind of thing. It was then noticed 
in the analysis that there seemed to be an abnormal number of shop- 
keepers, and it was realized that the gridiron layout of the city, which 
is common in the U.S.A., meant that in this particular case every tenth 
house tended to be a corner plot, and so a shop, which are often on 
corner sites. Another case is cited by Tippett® of a study to find out the 
effect of giving milk to schoolchildren. The actual children to be given 
milk were individually chosen by a correct method, but then the teachers 
were given some discretion to vary the actual children to be given the 
milk. This introduced a bias, because the teachers, somewhat humanly, 
tended to favour the weaker-looking children, and give them the milk, 


in preference to the stronger child who had been chosen in the sampling 
process, 
116 
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Another classic case, also mentioned by Tippett, is the straw vote 
which was carried out to forecast the result of the 1936 Presidential 
election in the U.S.A. This vote forecast that Roosevelt would be in a 
minority, whereas in fact he carried the election by a substantial major- 
ity. The vote was taken by sending cards to a sample of people chosen 
from the telephone directory, and from lists of car owners. In the 
circumstances of 1936, these people included a majority which would be 
likely to vote Republican, and so again a bias crept in. 

Taking examples of methods used in practice, in interrogation traffic 
surveys, drivers are questioned about their intended directions, and the 
usual practice is for a policeman to direct into the survey point the next 
vehicle passing when the observers have signalled to him that they are 
ready. The danger to be guarded against here is that the policeman may 
tend to stop vehicles which head strings of traffic and let the faster ones 
go on, thus overweighting the survey with commercial vehicles. 

In Dorset, when origin and destination surveys are carried out, the 
registration number method is used. In this, the registration numbers 
of vehicles passing are recorded, either by writing them each on a plain 
card, or—a more recent experiment—they are ‘mark-sensed’ straight 
on to a special card for electrical punched card analysis. In the former 
method the cards have to be compared manually, which is laborious 
and therefore costly. But even in the punched card system, although the 
cards for analysis are cut direct from the field card by machine, the cost 
of analysing a large number of cards is still high. So in either case a 
sampling technique is advisable. 

It is also important that the car numbers chosen for the sample 
should be easy to read in the field, and not easily confused with other 
numbers. For instance, with the somewhat poor type of lettering used 
for number plates in this country, it is very easy to confuse 5 and 6. 
After some experimenting, the following system has been evolved, and 
found easiest to use. First, all buses and coaches are recorded. Then for 
private cars and lorries, with the three-letter and three-number type of 
plate—such as ABC 123—those with numbers from 1 to 199, and from 
700 to 799, all inclusive, are recorded. It makes no difference whether 
the letters are first or last, but all combinations of letters associated 
with the chosen numbers are recorded. For the now relatively rare four- 
number and two-letter plates, the first number is treated as a letter, and 
the last three numbers then treated as a three number combination. Thus 
a car with the number AB 1234—or 1234 AB—would be treated as if 
its number was ABI 234, and not recorded. On the other hand, if its 
number had been AB 1734—or 1734 AB—it would be treated as 
ΑΒῚ 734, and recorded. 
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This gives about a 30% sample in practice, and has been found to 
work well. One minor possibility of bias is that ‘V.I.P.s’ are apt to 
obtain short numbers like ABC 1, and if they are local might tend to 
be about more frequently. Consultation with the local licensing depart- 
ment has shown that this is probably not frequent enough to matter, 
and it does not seem to have happened in practice. 

One of the commonest general methods of choosing random samples 
is to write the particulars of each observation on a separate card. The 
cards are then thoroughly mixed, and enough are dealt out to make a 
sample. Another way is to number all the cards, or observations, 
consecutively, and then choose the number needed with the help of a 
table of random numbers. Such a table is given by Lindley and Miller,” 

In choosing a sample, we may need to know thé’size of sample we 
must use to get the accuracy we want. Having chosen and analysed it, 
we may want to know what degree of confidence we can have that it 
truly represents the population. These questions can be answered by 
using the principle, already stated (page 40) that the means of a number 
of random samples each of n observations, taken from a population 
which is normally distributed with variance o?, will themselves be 
normally distributed with variance o7/n. For convenience, the second 
of the two questions in the first part of this paragraph will be considered 
first. 

The symbol ¢,, will be used for the standard deviation of the means, 
and s,, for the root mean square of the sample means. As before, s will 
be used for the root mean square, the estimated standard deviation, of 
the population. From the principle mentioned above we first have that 


site 
ἌΓ ΩΝ 

Jn 
But we have to use the root mean Square because we do not normally 


know the variance of the population, and so we have our equation for 
general use 


5 
πὸ eee “Sis ἦν ΙΕ eT ἐδ 
τ (47) 

As an example of the use of this expression, we may consider the data 

of Table 6 (page 35). In this table, we found that the root mean square s 

of the data was 7.004 miles/h, the mean was 32:3 miles/h and the 
number in the sample was 1660. Substitution in eqn. 47 gives 

_ 7004 7004 


Sm = 1660 = 40°73 => 0-172 miles/h 
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It has been mentioned previously that about two-thirds of the observa- 
tions in the normal distribution lie within the area of the curve bounded 
by the mean + one standard deviation o in Fig. 5. The more accurate 
figure is 68:3 °%. The means of the sample, then, will lie within the limits 
given by the calculation above for about two-thirds—more precisely 
68-3 %—of the samples taken. We may thus have confidence that for 
two-thirds of the samples the mean will lie within the limits 32-30-17 
miles/h, i.e. within the limits of about 32-5 and 32:1 miles/h. If this is 
wanted as a percentage error, it would be 0-17/32:3 or 0-53 %, again 
with the two-thirds confidence. 

This is a large sample, and so it may be of interest to see what the 
range would be for a smaller one, which will be taken as that in column 
7 of Table 11 (page 57). This is one of 76 observations, with a mean 
of 25-4 miles/h, and a root mean square of ,/1-015 = 1-008 = 4-03 
miles/h. Then 


fag maine aml} 


/ 76 
The range for the smaller sample is thus rather wider than that for 
the larger one and in this case we can have two-thirds confidence 
that the range lies between about 24-9 and 25-9 miles/h. 
We may also want to know what is the probability of our sample 
coming from a population with some other mean, denoted by μ. To 
find this out, we can use the ¢ test, and 


χπμ 
Sm 


{= 


(48) 


Applying this to the last example, we may inquire what is the probability 
of the sample coming from a population with a true mean μ of 27 
miles/h. Substituting in eqn. 48, we have 


pe SEO ἀπ os io 


For 75 degrees of freedom, we use the table of normal deviates, and we 
find that p is less than 0-001. It is therefore highly improbable that the 
sample will come from a population with a mean of 27 miles/h. 

We may again make use of the ¢ test to find the confidence limits for 
the mean of the population. These are the two values within which we 
can expect the population mean to fall, within some selected degree of 
confidence. They are denoted by the symbol Hy. From eqn. 48 it can 
easily be seen that the two values derived from this expression are 


fy MRD, .- 0.0 MOT a aD) 
+ (#678) 
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which will give us our confidence limits. The degree of confidence will 
be that for which we have chosen ¢, allowing for the size of the sample. 

Applying this to the same example as before, and using the 0-05 
confidence level, for which ¢ is very nearly 2 for a fairly large sample, 
say over 30, we have 


My = 25.4:-(2 x 0-47) = 25-440-94 


So our two limits are 24-5 and 26-3, and we can be about 95% confident 
that the true mean of the population is likely to lie within these limits. 

One important question is the size of the sample we must use. The 
cost of obtaining the sample may rise steeply with its size. If the traffic 
is light, for example, the observers may have to wait a long time to 
obtain a large number of observations. It would then be useful to know 
what size of sample would be needed to get some desired degree of 
accuracy. Let us assume that we do not want our result to differ from 
the true mean by more than a limit denoted by 8, again with some 
chosen degree of confidence. We can make ¢= X¥—p,, and so the 
equation becomes 


t= bal = ae = e,/n 
ἂν “ἢ 8 
Jn 
In this, m will be the number of observations in the sample, which for 


clearness would be better denoted by n,. Then, substituting this symbol, 
Squaring and rearranging, we get, 


n= 5} ee Sn ae 


The use of this expression depends on having knowledge of the variance 
of the population. We can sometimes estimate this from other inform- 
ation available. For example, we find that for the timings within the 
speed limits in Table 11 (page 57) the combined mean square s* was 
2-301 in working units. The working unit was 4 miles/h, and so we have 
to multiply by 16, which gives 36-8 in (miles/h)*. To find the number 
of vehicles to time for a further test we might use a figure of 37 (miles/h)? 
for the variance to use in eqn. 50. Suppose further that we want to use 
the 0-05 confidence limit, and want a result that we can be confident 
is not more than 1 miles/h from the true mean. We would then find that 


_ 4x37 
1 


We might, however, decide that the site conditions were more like 


n, = 148, say 150 
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those where the timings were made which were recorded in column 8 
of the same table. In this case 57 -- 1015 in working units = 16-2 
(miles/h)*, and then 

_ 4x16 _ 
ΠΩΣ δὰ 


64 


ns 


We see that the estimate of the variance makes a quite considerable 
difference to the number of observations needed, but the equation does 
give some useful guide to the size of sample needed. 

So far, the samples we have considered have dealt with the actual 
numbers, or frequencies, of the observations. But we may wish to 
express the result in terms of proportions or percentages. Thus, for 
example, we may want to know the proportion of the population—in 
the conventional sense of the word—of an area which uses public 
transport, or the proportion of traffic which will use one or other of 
two alternative routes. We then again have the problem of knowing 
what size of sample to use to get certain limits of confidence. 

In this case, the notation of the binomial distribution (page 18) will 
be used, and p will denote one of the proportions—e.g. that using 
public transport, or that following one of the routes being investigated— 
which will, as before, be called a success. The other proportion will be 
denoted by g, and then (p+q) = 1. 

Then the probability that our first observation will be a success is 
also p, and if we denote the total population by P, the total number of 
successes will be pP. When a second observation is made, the prob- 
ability of its being a success will be either (pP—1)/(P—1) or pP|(P— 1) 
according to the result of the first observation. But clearly if the 
population is latge the probability is very nearly p in either case. So 
provided that the sample size n is small in proportion to the size of the 
population P, very little error will result from two assumptions: first 
that the probability that any one observation will be a success is p, and 
second that this is very nearly independent of the results of the observa- 
tions already made. 

Thus, if we have a sample of size n, the probability p, that there will 
be r successes in the sample of n observations is given by the general 
term of the binomial expansion, 


n! 


ἈΠ τ τ ή 


Ρ, 


The binomial distribution has a mean of np, and variance npg, and 
provided p is not too small on the one hand, or too near to unity on the 
other, then, for moderately large samples, the normal distribution is a 
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fairly good approximation to the binomial. So if p is known, we say 
that there is about a 95% probability that the observed r is within two 
standard deviations of the real mean, so that 


|r—np|S2/(mpg). . . . . . GD) 


This is derived from the property of the normal deviate (page 41) 
that the probability of getting a normal deviate c of 2—or a deviation 
of twice the standard deviation—is very nearly one in twenty, or 5%. 
In eqn. 51, |r—np| represents |d—j| and ./(npq) is o. 

But the purpose of the survey is to estimate p as a proportion, and 
while we can take r/n as an estimate of it from the sample in a similar 
fashion to that in which we take m, the mean of the sample, as an 
estimate of the mean μ of the population, we want to know how 
accurately we can expect the estimate to be. We do not know, but by 
using eqn. 51 we can derive a range of values of p which we can have 
approximately 95% confidence will contain the true value of the pro- 
portion p. To find the limits of the range of p, we make two sides of 
eqn. 51 equal, and by squaring both sides, and dividing throughout by 


n*, we get 
r 2 q 
aon =4p 
( r) ἘΣ 


᾿ 4 2 r? 
whence p’{i+—)—p-(r7-2)+—=0 ... .. (52) 
n n n 


The two solutions of this quadratic equation are our upper and lower 
confidence limits for p. 

A simpler method of finding out the approximate confidence limits 
is obtained by substituting r/n for p in the right-hand side of eqn. 51. 
Dividing through by n, we then get for our limits, 


r (1-2); 
Ρ---Ὲ2 n/n ey. et ee (53) 


n 


Unless either r or (n—r) is very small, the use of eqn. 53 will give a 
satisfactory result. 

At a particular Y-junction, a first-class road diverges from a trunk 
road, so that traffic travelling westwards has two alternative routes to 
take, while the traffic travelling eastwards must join together on to the 
trunk road. It was wanted to know in what proportion the westbound 
traffic is drawn off the trunk road to the west of the junction by the 
first-class road or the eastbound traffic is contributed to by it, as the 
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case may be. A two-hour count was taken, and it was found that the 
traffic on the undivided trunk road east of the junction was 1202 
vehicles. Of these, 34-4°% were on the trunk road west of the junction, 
and 65:6 % on the first-class road; suppose we want to know what are 
the limits of confidence of the two proportions. Calling a vehicle on the 
trunk road west of the junction a success, we may then put r/n = 0°344, 
and n is of course 1202. Substituting in eqn. 53, we have 


0-656 x 0-344 
= 034442 || ~ -- 
᾿ ᾿ 1202 | 


= 0:34440-027 = 34-4%42-7% 


So we may conclude that we may have 95 % confidence that the percent- 
age of traffic on the trunk road west of the junction is within the range 
37:2% and 31:6%. 

Before conducting any survey, the size of sample necessary to give 
the required accuracy should be approximately determined. For a survey 
to estimate a proportion or percentage, the standard deviation of the 
ratio r/n is J (pq/n); so to get an answer from the survey which we can 
be, say, 95% confident is within an amount 8 of the true value, we need 
n to be large enough for 2,/(pq/n) to be less than 8. Therefore 


PeAMee ia. 6 else) « ΣΝ 


but this involves the use of p, which is unknown; so either an estimated 
value, or one obtained from a small pilot survey, should be used. 

Table C, at the end of the book, gives approximate sample sizes 
necessary to estimate p to within an accuracy of 100e%, when 100p% 
is within certain ranges, for 959% confidence limits. 

In the last example, it was suspected that the traffic was divided 
between about one-third to the trunk road, and two-thirds to the first- 
class road; so p would be expected to be within the 30%-70% range 
in the table, and for a 5% accuracy the table indicates that a sample 
of about 400 would be needed. 


CHAPTER 16 


Derivation of the Algebraic Expressions 


1, Derivation of S(x—%) =0 (see page 24) 

; This identity follows from the definition of the mean, but its deriva- 
tion algebraically illustrates the general method in the simplest way; 
thus it will be useful, to explain what follows. 

Assume a sample of n observations, respectively x;, X2, X3, X4, and 
so on up to x,. We then derive the value of S(x—) by adding up the 
individual values of (x—*); thus ' 

Χι -Χ 
Xo—-X 
ΧΆ - ἃ 


χ, τὶ 
Adding S(x)—nxX = S(x)—S(x) =0 
because, by definition, x,+x,+x3+...+x,= S(x), and from eqn. 4 
nX = S(x). 
2. Derivation of the Expression for S(x—2)? (see page 30) 
Again assume a sample of x,, x3, x3.. .X,. Then proceed as before, 


but first square each of the deviations from the mean, and again add up 
the results, 


for OL, wiscxexcs (x, —X)? = x? -—2x, 4-2? 
DS TT Te (x,—*)? = x3 —2x,X+X? 
aM ΤῸ (x3 —%)? = x3 —2x, £4 ¥? 
ὅδ, ΑΓ, torte (,-- Χ) = x2-2x, ΧῈ  Χἢ 


Adding S(x—X)? = S(x?)—2¥S(x)+nz? 
124 
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because both ¥ and X? are the same for any value of x, and so are 
constants in the summation. But, from eqn. 4 the algebraic sum of the 
two last terms can become either — S7(x)/n or —XS(x) at choice, giving 
the two forms of eqn. 6. 


3. Derivation of the Summation Method for S( fx”) (see page 34) 

Again assume a sample of n observations, as in the last two sections, 
and let the group frequencies be a, b, c, d, etc., as shown in the table 
below, which represents a grouped table algebraically, with x taken 
from zero in the lowest group to 7 in the top group. 


1 2 3 | 4 


Standard 


5 | 6 


Summation method 


. f method 
Cl C2 
aj ij a a 
b(j—1) | δύ ὑ --1)2} a+b 2a+b 

e(j—2) | ε(͵--2)2} a+b+c 3a+2b+c 
4a+-3b+-2c+d 
0) δὶ δ᾽ ὃ 4 58/) B 8b OD 6 C22: ἃ ὁ, δ᾽ C10 
MEA) ROS Eee Goes SPN sissy) ey δ ane 


a{1+24+3+4+4...+)} 
+b{1+24+3+4+...+(—1)} 
+e{14+2+3+4+...4+(7—2)} 


etc. 
= S(C2) 


Columns 2 to 4 show the standard method in which the frequency 
is multiplied by its x value j, ()-- 1), (j—2) etc., to get fx and fx’. 
Columns 5 and 6 show the corresponding summation method. In 
column 5, the Cl column, the frequencies are summed cumulatively 
from the top downwards, giving successive terms of a,(a+ δ), and so on. 
Comparison of this column with the fx column shows that its sum is 
S( fx). Then, when this Cl column is again summed cumulatively from 
the top in the C2 column, column 6, we get a in the first line, and 
(a+a+b) =(2a+b5) in the next column, and so on. Then when this 
column is added up, we get a (1+2+3+...+/) in the first term and 
each successive term in 8, c, etc., is the same series, but each ending in 
(j-1), Ο, -- 22, etc., successively down the column. 

Now each of these coefficients of the frequencies a, b, etc., is a series 
of the form (1+2+3+...+j). The sum of this series is j(j+ 1)/2. If we 
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double this we get j(j+1) =j?+j. Then by subtracting 7 from this we 
get 72. By extension therefore, if we sum the C2 column, double it, and 
subtract the sum of the C1 column, we get S(fx?). 


4. Analysis of variance. Derivation of Table 10 (page 54) 
Referring to Fig. 8 (page 53), we see that 
(x—X) = (x—¥,)+(#,—X) 
Squaring 
(¥—X)? = (x—¥,)? +2(x—¥,)(%,—¥) +(x, —¥)? 
As before, we may consider this to be representative of any term of a 
sample composed of terms Χι, X2, etc., to x,, and these terms may be 


thought of as forming an array of n terms. If we then sum all these 
terms in an array, we have 


S(x—X)? = S,(x—%,)?+2(%,—X). S(x—X,)+n,(%,—-X)? 


For any one array, (%,—X ) is a single measurement and is the 
distance of the array mean from the grand mean. S(x—<,) is, as usual, 
zero, so that the expression becomes 


S.(x—X)? = S(x—¥,)? +n,(x,—X) 
Then for the grand array, by summing all the arrays, we get 
S(x—X)? = SS,(x—-¥,)? +S [n,(x, —X)*] 
This expression is represented in the third column of Table 10. 


5. Regression. Derivation of eqn. 17 and 18 (page 66) 


The problem is to minimize the sum of squares of the deviations of 
the observations of y from the corresponding values derived from the 
regression equation, i.e. S(y—Y)?. 

To do this, we first of all subtract both sides of eqn. 16 from y. This 
gives 

y—Y = y-—a—b(x—) 
Squaring 
(y-Y) = γ᾽ +a? —2ay+b*(x—%)?—2by(x—%)+2ab(x—3%) 


Summing this up for the whole of the observations in the usual way, we 
have 


50 -- Υ)ξ 
= S(y*) Ἐπα-- 2.50.) + b?S(x — *) —2bS[y(x—%)] + 2abS(x—) 
The last term is zero. 
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To find the minimum values of a and ὁ, this expression is then 
partially differentiated with respect to a and ὁ in turn, and the results 
equated to zero. First, partially differentiating with respect to a, and 
equating to zero, we have 


Ξ [δὺ- Y)?] = 2an—25(y) =0 
a 
So 


This is eqn. 17. . 
Next, partially differentiating with respect to b, and equating to zero, 


we have 
<[sv- Y)?] = 2bS(x—%)?—2S[(x—¥)] =0 
So 
b= 5 [y(x—*)] 
a ~  e 
S(x — X) 
This is eqn. 18. 


6. The Deviation Cross-Product (for calculating the covariance) (see 
page 66) | 
Any individual term in one form of the deviation cross-product is 

(x—X)(y—y). Multiplying this out gives 

(x — X)(y -») =x(y - J) - xy τὰν 

Summing this for the n terms gives 

510 --τὴὸ --})] = δ[ῖχο --»)]-- 50) Ἐπὰν 
The last two terms cancel, so that 
510 --αὐὸ -»}] = SD—-%)] 


A similar method can be used to derive the other form. 

To derive eqn. 19 (page 66), the expression for calculating the 
deviation cross-product, again multiply out in a different form, and 
we get 

y(x—X) = xy— yk 


Again summing for the n terms, 


S [y(x—¥)] = S(xy)—XS(y) 
= S(xy)—ny 


5° (H 672) 
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° 8 8 8 8 8 
Ζ 
: τ le be les 
a a a ee νος 
Ξ N οὐ N N ΟἹ 
Ό 
TABLES 5 2 ine ἃ 3 ES 
ie errs 
Reference 7 in the Bibliography gives two useful books of tables, and Reference 6 tu chs = 
also gives tables in some detail. , 99 2 g ” 2 
” ξ Εἰ : EA Ξ 
TABLE A. GROUP VALUES OF z IN THE EQUATION Ζ ={log-P —loge(1—P)] :Ξ Θ τς = = = 
see 22) ἐν 3 3 2 5 
= = ee seers Ps 
Ζ Proportion P o ὁ Φ τ a 
2:00-1:75 0:98-0-99 g oy 7 Tg . 
1-75-1-50 0-96-0:97 cS) S 5 = % Ὁ 
1:50-1:25 0:93-0:95 Ζ τῇ as S r ὡρ 
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TABLE Ὁ. VALUES OF e ™ 


The differences are subtracted. At underlined entries the interval in the value of 
m is changing. 


TABLE C. APPROXIMATE SIZE OF SAMPLE NECESSARY FOR 95% 
CONFIDENCE THAT AN ESTIMATE OF A PROPORTION p IS 
ACCURATE TO WITHIN 100¢ % 


15-20 10-15 
80-85 85-90 


25000 | 20000 
6000 5000 4000 
1500 1200 1000 
250 | 200 150 


A ὄὃ . --- 
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0-80 
0-81 
0-82 
0-83 
0:84 


et ῬΙ 


0-4493 


0-4448 


1:00} 0-3679 


1-01 


0-3642 
0-3606 
0:3570 
0-3534 
0-3499 
0:3465 
0:3430 
0:3396 
0-3362 
0:3329 
0:3296 
0°3263 
0:3230 
0:3198 
0:3166 
0-3135 
0-3104 
0:3073 
0-3042 
0-3012 


1-20 
1:22 
1:24 
1:26 
1:28 
1-30 
1-32 
1:34 
1:36 
1:38 
1-40 
1-42 
1-44 
1:46 
1-48 
1-50 
1-52 
1-54 
1-56 
1-58 
1-60 


0-3012 


0-2952 
0:2894 
0:2837 
0:2781 
0:2725 
0:2671 
0:2618 
0-2567 
0:2516 
0-2466 
0:2417 
0:2369 
0-2322 
0:2276 
0:2231 

0:2187 
0:2144 
0-2102 
0-2060 
0:2019 


60 
58 
57 
56 
56 
54 


1.60] 0-2019 


1-62 
1-64 
1-66 
1-68 
1-70 
1-72 
1:74 
1:76 
1:78 
1:80 
1:82 
1-84 
1-86 
1:88 
1:90 
1-92 
1-94 
1-96 
1-98 
200 


0-1979 
0-1940 
0-1902 
0:1864 
0-1827 
0.179] 
0-1775 
0-1720 
0:1686 
01653 
0-1620 
0-1588 
0-1557 
0-1526 
0-1496 
0-1466 
0:1437 
0-1409 

0:1381 

0-1353 


2-40 | 0:0907 


m em 


2.45 0:0863 
2.50] 0:0821 
2:55| 0-0781 
260. 00743 
2.65 0:0707 
210] 0:0672 
2:75 | 0:0639 
2:80 | 0-0608 
2:85 | 0:0578 
290] 0-0550 
2°95 | 0-0523 
3-00 | 0:0498 
3-05 | 0:0474 
3-10} 0-0451 
3-15 | 00429 
3-20 | 0-0408 
3-25 | 0:0388 
3.30. 0:0369 
3:35 | 0-0351 
vias, 0:0334 


3-75 | 00235 
3:80 | 0:0224 


3.85 0-0213 
3-90| 0-0202 
3-95 | 0-0192 
4:00) 00183 
4:10] 0-0166 
4:20) 0-0150 
4:30 | 0-0136 
4-40 | 0-0123 
4:50) 0-0111 
4-60 | 0-0100 
4-70 | 0-0091 


| 4:80} 0-0082 
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5-60 
5-70 0. 
5:80 0. 
| 5-90 000274 


6-00 |0:00248 
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TABLE E. THE NORMAL DEVIATE, ὁ 


Probability | 0-95 


——— 


Probability | 0-30 | 0:20 | 0-10 | 0-05 | 002 0-01 


Table E is abridged from Table II of Fisher and Yates: ‘Statistical Tables for 
Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research’, published by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
Edinburgh, and reproduced by permission of the authors and publishers, 
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TABLE F. VALUES OF ὦ 

0:01 | 0-001 
63-66 | 636°62 
9-93 31-60 
5:84 12:94 
4:60 8-61 
4-03 6.86 
1-94 3-71 5-96 
1:90 3-50 5-41 
1-86 3-36 5-04 
1-83 3-25 4-78 
1-81 3:17 4:59 
1-80 3-11 4.44 
1:78 3-06 4:32 
1:77 3-01 4:22 
1:76 2:98 4:14 
1-75 2:95 4:07 
16 1-75 292 | 402 
17 1:74 2-90 3:97 
18 1-73 2:88 3:92 
19 1:73 2:86 3:88 
20 1-73 2:85 3:85 
2] 1:72 2:83 3°82 
22 1:72 2:82 3:79 
23 1:71 2.81 3-77 
24 1-71 2:80 3:75 
25 1-71 2:79 3°73 
26 1-71 2:78 3-71 
27 1-70 2:77 3°69 
28 1-70 2:76 3°67 
29 1-70 2:76 3:66 
30 1-70 2:75 3°65 
40 1-68 2:70 3.55 
60 1-67 2:66 3-46 
120 1-66 2°62 3:37 
co 1-65 2:58 3.29 


Table F is abridged from Table III of Fisher and Yates: ‘Statistical Tables for 
Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research’ published by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
Edinburgh, and reproduced by permission of the Authors and Publishers. 
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TABLE Gl. VARIANCE RATIO 


0-20 Significance level 

1 9-5 13-1 15°6 
2 3:6 4:2 4:5 
3 2:7 29 3-0 
4 | 24 2:5 2.4 
5 2:2 2:3 21 
6 | 21 21 | 21 2:1 2:1 20 20 
7 20 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 19 | 19 18 
8 20 . 20 | 19 | 19 | 19 | 18 1:8 1-7 
9 1-9 , 19 | 19 | 19 | 18 1:7 1-7 1-7 
10 1-9 9/19 | 18 | 18 18 1:7 1:7 1-6 
11 19 | 19 | 18 1:8 1:8 1-8 1-7 1-6 1:6 
12 1-8 18 | 18 1:8 1:7 1:7 1-7 16 | 1:5 
13 1:8 18 | 18 | 18 1-7 1-7 1-6 16 | 1.5 
14 18 | 18 | 18 1-7 | 1:7 1:7 16 | 16 | 1°5 
15 18 | 18 1-8 1:7 17} 17 16 | 1.5 1:5 
16 1:8 1-8 1-7 1-7 1-7 16 | 16 1:5 1.4 
17 1.8 1:8 1:7 | 17 | 1:7 16 | 16 | 1:5 1-4 
18 1:8 1-8 1:7 | 1:7 16 | 16 | 1:5 1-5 1-4 
19 1:8 1-8 1-7 1-7 16 | 16 | 1.5 1:5 1.4 
20 1.8 1:8 1:7 17 | 16 | 16 | 1:5 1-5 1-4 
22 1-8 1:7 | 17 | 16 | 16 |] 16 | 1:5 1-4 | 1.4 
24 17 | 1:7 | 17 | 16 | 16 16 | 1:5 14 | 13 
26 1:7 1:7 | 1-7 16 | 16 16 | 1:5 14 | 1:3 
28 1:7 | 1:7 1-7 16 | 16 | 16 | 1:5 1-4 | 13 
30 1:7 | 17 | 16 | 16 | «16 =~! «21S 1-5 14 | 13 
40 7 | 17] BG icté | 45 1:5 14 | 14 | 12 
60 I-7 | 1:7 | 16 | 36 | 1-5 1:5 14 | 1:3 1-2 
120 By § iG) POS lates 1:5 14} 13 1:1 
© 16 | 16 | 16 | 1.5 1-5 1-4 | 13 1-2 1-0 


Table G1 is abridged from Table V of Fisher and Yates: ‘Statistical Tables for 
Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research’ published by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
Edinburgh, and reproduced by permission of the authors and publishers. 
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TABLE G2. VARIANCE RATIO 


0-05 Significance level 


co 


19-5 

8:5 

56 

4.4 

3:7 

3:2 

29 

217 

2:5 

2-4 

, 23 
2:2 

᾿ 21 
3°7 21 
3:6 20 
3.6 20 
36 1-9 
3:5 1-9 
3:5 1:8 
3.4 1:8 
3:4 1:7 
3:4 1-7 
3.3 1-7 
3:3 16 
3-2 1:5 
3:2 1.4 
3] 1.3 
30 10 


Table G2 is abridged from Table V of Fisher and Yates: ‘Statistical Tables for 
Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research’ published by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
Edinburgh, and reproduced by permission of the authors and publishers. 
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TABLE H. VALUES OF 7” 


TABLE G3. VARIANCE RATIO 


0-01 Significance level δον. τὰ Probability 
Νι freedom 0.99} 0098 0.95} 090 0.50᾽ 010) 0-05 
ND 5 | 6 | 8 alicia 
1 5764 1 | 0-000 | 0-001 | 0-004 | 0-015 | 0-455 | 2-71] 3-84 
2 99-3 2 | 0-020 | 0-040 | 0:103 | 0-211 | 1-386 | 4-61 5:99 
3 8-2 3. | 0-115 | 0-185 | 0-352 | 0-584 | 2-366 | 6:25, 7-82 
4 15-5 4 | 0-297 | 0-429 | 0-711 | 1-064 | 3.357) 778) 9-49 
5 11-0 5 | 0-554 | 0-752 | 1-145 | 1-610 | 4-351 | 9:24 | 11-07 
6 8.8 6 [0.872 | 1-134 | 1-635 2204. 5-35 | 10-65 | 12-59 
7 7.5 7 | 1-239 | 1-564 | 2-167 | 2-833 | 6.35 | 12-02 1407 
8 66 8 1646 | 2-032 | 2-733 | 3-490 | 7-34 | 13-36 | 15-51 
9 6] 9 | 2-088 | 2-532 | 3-325 | 4-168 | 8-34 | 14-68 | 16-92 
10 5-6 10 | 2:558 | 3-059 | 3-940 | 4-865 | 9-34 | 15-99 | 18-31 
11 5.3 11 305 | 361} 4:57 5-58 | 10-34 | 17-28 | 19-68 
12 5+] 12 3-57 | 418} 523} 6-30 | 11-34 | 18-55 | 21-03 
13 2.9 13 4.111} 416] 589 704 12:34 | 19-81 | 22:36 
14 47 14 4:66 | 5.37 6.57 7:79 | 13-34 | 21-06 | 23-69 
15 46 15 5-23 599) 7:26| 8-55 | 14-34 | 22-31 | 25-00 
16 44 16 581 661) 796] 9-31 | 15-34 | 23-54 | 26-30 
17 43 3:8 17 6-41 | 7:26| 8-67 | 10-09 | 16-34 | 24-77 | 27-59 
18 4.3 3-7 18 7:02 | 7:91 | 9-39 | 10-87 | 17-34 | 25-99 | 28-87 
19 4-2 3.6 19ῳ 7-63 | 8-57 1012} 11-65 | 18-34 | 27-20 | 30-14 
20 41 3-6 20 8:26 | 9:24 | 10-85 | 12-44 | 19-34 | 28-41 | 31-41 
22 40 38] 35 21 8-90 | 9-91 | 11-59 | 13-24 | 20-34 | 29-61 | 32-67 
24 39, 37} 33 22 9-54 1060 | 12-34 | 14-04 | 21-34 | 30-81 | 33-92 
26 381 36] 33 23 [1020 | 11:29 | 13-09 | 14-85 | 22-34 | 32-01 | 35-17 
28 38 | 35 | 32 24 | 10:86 |'11-99 | 13-85 | 15-66 | 23-34 | 33-20 | 36-42 
30 3-7} 35 25 | 11-52 | 12-70 | 14-61 | 16-47 | 24-34 | 34-38 | 37-65 
40 3-5 | 33 26 | 12-20 | 13-41 | 15-38 | 17-29 | 25-34 | 35-56 | 38-89 
60 33 | 34 27 12:88 | 14-12 | 16-15 | 18-11 | 26-34 | 36-74 | 40-11 
120 3.2} 30 28 | 13-56 | 14:85 | 16-93 | 18-94 | 27-34 | 37-92 | 41-34 
co 301 28 29 [1426 | 15-57 | 17-71 | 19-77 | 28-34 | 39-09 | 42-56 
30 


14-95 | 16°31 | 18-49 | 20-60 | 29°34 | 40:26 43:77 


Table G3 is abridged from Table V of Fisher and Yates: ‘Statistical Tables for : 
Biological, Agricultural and Medical R h’ published by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., For large values of the degrees of freedom the expression »/272—+/(2n—1) may 


gps en - be used as a normal deviate with unit variance (Table E). 
Edinburgh, and reproduced by permission of the authors and publishers. Table H is abridged from Table IV of Fisher and Yates: ‘Statistical Tables for 


Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research,’ published by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
Edinburgh, and reproduced by permission of the authors and publishers. 
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ANSWERS TO EXAMPLES 


Example No. Answer - [4 
2.1 Diagrams are shown in Fig. 15. (Note spread of distribution in Fig. 


154.) ᾿ , 
5% of years above 22 in per winter ; 
16% of years below 12 in per winter 


20 


10 


10 
Winter rainfall, inches 


(a) 


80 


60 


Water year, °/o 
b 
oO 


20 


0 5 Οο 1 20 25 
Winter rainfall, inches 
(b) 


Fig. 15. Histogram and percentile curves plotted from Example 2.1 


4.1 Mean for Connecticut: 3.49 deaths per 108 vehicle-miles 
Mean for Rhode Island: 3-02 deaths per 108 vehicle-miles 


4.2 Mean annual winter rainfall 1883-1959: 15-50 in 
141 
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5.1 


5.2 
5.3 
8.1 


8.2 


9.1 
9.2 


10,1 


412.1 


Connecticut 52 =0-412 s=0-642 
Rhode Island 53 =0-415 s=0°644 
(Both without Sheppard’s adjustment) 


s2 = 13-12 5 =3-62, without Sheppard’s adjustment 
F = 4740 cusec S=1312 Fm is between 5100 and 6300 cusec 


p=0-02. Rhode Island rate is significantly lower than that of Con- 
necticut. 


Mean Squares 1948 = 7-36 and 1949 =4-14, are significantly different. 
Use modified method. 0-9 > p>0-8. Means definitely not signifi- 
cantly different 


p > 0:20. Times not significantly different 


Mean Square “between arrays’ is highly significantly larger than that 
within arrays. ‘Between arrays’ of same laboratory is not significantly 
different. Observers C and X are significantly different from rest 
of observers. They were chosen because they had little experience 
with the experimental apparatus. The analysis has shown this 

Connecticut Y=447—0-14x Highly significant, p <0-001 

Rhode Island Y=3-75—0-10x Significant, 0-05 > p > 0-02 

Both zeros in 1946. Difference between regression coefficients not 
significant, 0-5 > p >0:3 

(a) Reduction in accidents not significant, p = 0-20 

(6) Severity of accidents decidedly not significantly reduced, 

09>p>08 


INDEX 


The numbers in italics refer to pages on which terms are first 
introduced and defined or explained : 


Acceleration: see Lateral ratio 

Adjustment, Sheppard’s 36 

Algebraic transformation, derivation of 3, 
1245 

Analysis of variance 52), 587) 62, 648), 69, 
73, 85, 126 

Area cut off normal curve as test of prob- 
ability 20 

Array 52ff, 64, 66 

—, grand 52f, 66ff 


/—, mean 52ff, 66 


Average 23, 24, 65, 82 


Bar over letter for mean 24 

Basic Road Statistics 86, 95 
Before-and-after studies 96" 

Bernouilli 18 

Bias 36, 91, 116 

— of dice 91 

— of sum of squares due to grouping 36 
Binomial distribution 18, 19, 20, 90, 121 
— —, mean and variance of 121 

— expansion, general term of 121 
Brackets, straight 3 

Block diagram: see Histogram 


c: see Normal deviate c 
Calculation, check 55, 59, 75, 85 
— of the mean 24° 

— of the mean square 31ff 

Cards for counting 5/7, 22, 117, 118 
— for manual sorting 65) 117 

—, mark-sensed 117 

—, punched 6 

Changing the distribution 21, 22, 78 
Cheapening of work 2 

Checks on arithmetic 55, 59, 75, 85 
Chi-square x2 43, 907, 1047 

—, not significant if less than N 93 
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Coefficients, multiple regression 79/f 
— regression 66/7, 73, 75 
Coin, spin of a 18 
Confidence, degree of 1195 
— limits 1190 

Contingency table 94/f 
Control 915 

Correlation 88, 89 

— coefficient r 88, 89 
Counting 5ff 

Covariance 66ff, 127 
Curvature study 2, 755 
Curve, percentile 12 
Curved regression line 78, 86 
x2: see Chi-square x2 


Definitions in italics 2 

Degree of confidence 119 

Degrees of freedom 3, 32, 42, 43, 45, 49, 
90, 94, 100, 105 

Density, probability 20, 21, 111 

Dependent variate 65} 

Derivation of algebraic expressions 1245 

Deviate, normal c 41, 42, 48, 50, 122 

Deviation 24, 29, 41, 42, 75, 85 

—, cross-product 66/7, 70, 79, 82, 85, 127 

— from the mean 24, 29 

—, Standard 29/7, 118 

Diagrams 1, 0 

—, block: see Histogram 

—, dot 14, 5, 65 

—, ogive: see Percentile curve 

Dice, bias of 90, 91 

—, fall of 18, 90, 91 

Difference, importance of 50 

Distribution 17} 

—, binomial: see Binomial 

—, changing the: see Changing 

—, exponential: see Exponential 
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Distribution, normal (Gaussian): see 
Normal 

— of means 40, 44, 45 

—, other 21 

—, Poisson: see Poisson 

Dot diagram 14, 75, 65 


Electrical sorting of cards 6, 8, 117 

Equation 64/7; 90 

—, difference between regression and 
ordinary 3, 65 

—, multiple regression 79/f 

—, regression 64/f 

—, Smeed’s 82 

—, straight line 64 

—, transformation for obtaining equation 
of curved line 78 

Estimates from samples 24, 30, 44 

Exponential distribution 20, 2/, 10 


F: see Variance ratio 

Failure, probability of 18, 121 

Family 585) 

— means 58 

Families as sub-grand arrays 58 

Fisher, R.A. 2, 42, 46, 55, 140 

Five per cent level of significance 40 

Freedom, degrees of: see Degrees of free- 
dom 

Frequency 10, 25 

— function 111 

Function, transformation of 21, 22 


Gauss 20 

Gaussian distribution: see Normal distri- 
bution 

Generalized symbol for mean 24 

Goodness of fit: see Chi-square x2 

Grand array 52ff, 66 

— mean 52) 

Greek letters for parameters of population 


24 
Grouped table 8, 472), 75 
Grouping 75), 78 
—, bias due to: see Bias 
—, logarithmic 78, 113, 114 
—, unit of 9 
Groups 8, 10 
—, suitable number of in tables 8 


Histogram 1], 12 
ixj contingency table 94 


Impact tests 75 
Importance of a difference between means 
50 


Independent variate 65/7, 79 

Indication 48 

Infinite (in statistical sense) 17 

Intervals between events, distribution of 


πο 
Italics, use of 2 


j, used for indefinite number of integers 3 
66, 110, 113 

j, used for lateral ratio 77 

j, ix contingency table 94 


Lateral ratio 6, 779 

Level of significance 40, 42, 47 

Limits of confidence 119." 

Lindley and Miller (tables) 50, 56, 118, 
140 

Location, measures of 235 

Logarithmic grouping 78, 113, 114 

—, transformation 21, 22, 78 


m as generalized symbol for mean of 
sample 24, 30 

Manual sorting of cards δῇ, 117 

Mathematical and statistical terms, dis- 
tinction between 3 

Mather, K. 32, 41, 140 

Mean 23, 24/7, 36, 1195 

—, array 52ff 

—, calculation of 247 

—, deviation from 24, 29 

—, grand 525 

Mean, family 585 

— of binomial distribution 121 

— of Poisson distribution 104 

— square 30, 31 447, 480 

— —, calculation of 34 

—, working 25ff 

Means, distribution of 40, 44, 45 

Measures of location 237 

Median 23, 24 

Miller, Lindley and Miller (tables): see 
Lindley 

Minimizing squares of deviations 65ff 

Mode 23, 24 

Moroney, M. J. 1, 140 

Multiple regression 79/f 

— — coefficients 790 

— — equation 795 

μ 19, 20, 24, 29, 30, 44, 119 

H# as generalized symbol for mean of 
population 24 


Nandan 3 
Normal deviate c 41, 42, 48, 50, 122 
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Normal deviate, derivation of from 
Lindley and Miller’s table 50 

— distribution 19, 20, 36, 40, 121 

Number of degrees of freedom N 3, 32 

— of groups 8 

— of observations in sample n 3 

Numbering of columns 10, 59 


Ogive: see Percentile curve 

Ordinary letters for parameters estimated 
from sample 24 

Other distributions 21 


p as probability 18, 10277, 110, 121 
P to z transformation 22, 128 
Parameters 1, 23, 24 

— as measures of location 23, 24 
— estimated from sample 24 

—, use of Greek letters for 24 
Paramount type cards 7 

Partial regression 79 

Partitioning 32 

Percentile curve 12 

— speed limit 12 

Poisson 20 

— distribution (or series) 20, 1027, 115 


᾿ Population 17, 39, 118, 120, 121 


Principles of tests of significance 41/f 
Probabilities, sum of as unity 18, 102, 111 
Probability density 20, 21, 111 
Proportion 21, 22, 121 

Punched cards 6ff 


Quenouille 15 


r: see Correlation coefficient r 
Random 40, 59, 1/6 

Ratio, lateral 6, 77 

—, variance 42, 5iff 
Registration numbers 117 
Regression 64/ff, 126 

— coefficients 66/7, 73, 75, 126 
— equation 3, 65f 

— line 65ff 

— —, curved 78, 86 

—, multiple 795 

—, partial 79 

Root mean squares 30, 31/7, 36, 42, 45, 118 
Roundabout 106, 107 


S for summations 2 

SS for sums of sums 3 

5: see Root mean square s 

Sample 17, 24, 26, 30f,, 39, 40, 44, 1165) 
124 


Sample, size of 120 

Sampling 59, 85, 1167 

— methods 116 

Scatter 17, 29, 537, 58 

— between families 589 

— within arrays 54} 

Self-checking of tables 55 

Series, Poisson 102/f 

Sheppard’s adjustment 36 

Significance 38/7, 45/7 

— level 40, 42, 47 

— tests of 37, 39, 41 

Size of sample 1195 

Smeed 82 

Snedecor 42, 55 ᾿ 

Sorting cards 6f7, 117 

Spin of a coin 18 

Square, mean 30, 31, 43), 48 

—, root mean s 30, 31, 36, 42, 45, 118 

Squares, sum of 29/f; 45/7, 53), 58, 68, 79, 
124 


Standard deviation o 19, 20, 24, 297, 41, 
4477, 118} 

‘Statistics’ 36 

Statistical and mathematical terms 3 

Stochastic 8 

Straight brackets 3 

Sub-grand array, families as 58 

Sub-population 17 

Success, probability of 18, 121 

Suffixes 3, 52 

Sum of squares 290)", 45), 53/7, 58, 68, 79, 
124 


— — —, calculation of 335 
———, minimizing 65f 
Summation method 27, 34/7, 70, 125 
Symbols 2 

o: see Standard deviation ¢ 


1 test 42, 4477, 58, 62, 75, 78, 119 

Tables 1, 8, 1287, 140 

Tanner 96 

Terminology 2 

Tests of significance 37, 39, 41 ff (see also 
Chi-square, normal deviate, ¢ test, 
and Variance ratio) 

Time as basis for regression analysis 64ff 

—, events distributed in 110 

Tippet, L. H. C. 40, 116, 117, 140 

Transformations, algebraic 3, 124° 

Transformation of function 22, 40, 75 

— — — for obtaining equation of curved 

line 78/F 
—, logarithmic P to z 22 
Treble underlining in tables 56 
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Unit of grouping 9, 36 

—, working 25ff, 34, 36, 120 

Units, transformation of 21, 22, 40, 75 
Unity as sum of probabilities 18, 102, 111 
Universe 17 


Variance 297), 41, 42, 45, 52, 73, 100, 118 
120 (see also Analysis of variance, 
Binomial distribution, and Poisson 
distribution) 

— ratio F 42, 555) 

Variable, algebraic as contrasted with 
variate 8 

Variate 8, 15, 20, 24, 64, 70, 79 (see also 
Dependent and Independent variate) 


Wolf 92 | 
Working mean or zero 25ff 
— unit 25), 34, 36, 120 


x as independent variate 657), 79 


y as dependent variate 65. 
Y as derivative from regression line 65, 79 


z, Fisher’s, as corresponding to variance 
ratio 42, 55 
Zero, working 25ff 
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